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A PHILOSOPHER has computed that one tongue of average, 
not French, velocity, will publish at the rate of a thick octavo 
volume per day. 

Assuming the figures to be cofrect, one may calculate with some 
nicety the speed whereat news must travel in a thickly-populated 
territory, twenty miles long by six broad, and of which the French- 
speaking inhabitants number more than two-thirds. 

By the time Sir John Severne has finished his breakfast next 
morning, every man and woman in the little country inn where he 
lodges has given him a different version of Paul Chester’s rescue, 
with marginal notes in profusion as to the old Miss Vansittarts and 
their family affairs—those portions of the affairs especially—when 
does misfortune fail of ready chroniclers?—which touch on «Mrs. 
Chester. Briefly told, sifting the facts clear from supposititious hear- 
says and moral-fraught inference, the history comes to this: 

That, some eighteen years before the present time, Daphne 
Vansittart’s childish soul first awoke to the “heaven that lies about 
us” amidst the lanes and valleys of Quéruée. Her mother had died 
in India at her birth ; her father fell in the Crimea, not in glorious, 
pension-winning fashion, but from prosaic exposure to cold and wet 
in the ditches befure Sebastopol. No heritage had the four-year-old 


child but that of sorrow, no prospect of a home save such as the 
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Miss Vansittarts, her great-aunts, buried away at Fief-de-la-Reine, 
might be able to offer. 

“ Any other man than Paul Vansittart would have provided against 

-these—these very distressing contingencies,” said Miss Theodora, 
fretfully, when the news first reached them of their nephew’s death. 
“But everything in Paul’s life from first to last was a muddle. 
Choosing the wife he did, in India—a baby-faced creature who had 
not energy enough to live for her own child’s sake—and now dying in 
this deplorable way, his name not even mentioned in the despatches.” 
The elder Miss Vansittart, in her stoniest, most oracular tones, 
pronounced the two words, “Orphan Asylum.” Aunt Hosie walked 
up to her bed-chamber, counted over the contents of her poorly-stored 
purse and packed up her travelling-box. 

Captain Vansittart, when the war broke out, had left his daughter 
in charge of a professional good Samaritan at Brighton; one of the 
advertising Pipchins who offer parental affection to motherless babes, 
by the month or quarter; sea-bathing, if required, references to 
beneficed clergymen, and terms payable in advance. And to Brighton 
Aunt Hosie went. 

A week later, battered by second-class travelling, her purse emptied 
to its last sovereign (perhaps her belief in Samaritan human nature 
somewhat sapped), she got back to the Channel Islands with her 
charge ; a small, fair child, looking still smaller, still fairer, by reason 
of her crape and bombazine, and with soft eyes saying, “ Love me” 
to the world in which her tiny drop of existence seemed so absolutely 
impertinent a superfluity ! 

“Talk of expense! talk, as that woman in Brighton did, of children’s 
appetites, and the cost of mutton chops!” Thus spoke Aunt Hosie 
to her sisters, as the three held counsel together over their wood-fire 
on the first night of her return—little Daphne warmly sleeping in 
the cot prepared for her upstairs. ‘I maintain that a child must 
be a positive economy in any household. Look at the sous I give 
Jean-Marie for weeding, although he oftener plucks up my seedlings 
than the groundsel! Look at the clothes we throw away,” said Aunt 
Hosie, drawing, it must be confessed, wild drafts on her imagination, 
“the clothes we throw away because we have no small creature to cut 
them down for. Asa matter of economy a house wants something 
young, wants it, if ’twere only to make the dust fly, only as oil to 
hinder the old wheels from rusting.” 

A sufficiently commonplace gloss to put upon a fine action, this of 
pence and shillings. But it accorded best with Aunt Hosie’s habit 
of mind to keep to commonplace in the solemn as in the trifling 
things of life; and pence and shillings were subjects to which the 
Miss Vansittarts must, perforce, give heed at every step they took. 

Their father’s death, about five years before this date, had brought 
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the sisters, in a day, from affluence to need; Colonel Vansittart, 
Generous George, as he was called in his generation, belonging to 
that open-handed class of men who hold what they pleasantiy call 
“short views” of life, not minding the lengths behind. Genial, 
hospitable, a header of subscription lists, a giver of delicate meats and 
rare wines, Generous George’s moral nearsightedness would never 
permit him to see that it might be a dnty to make provision of some 
kind for his own daughters. Sufficient unto the day is the charity 
thereof; such was his maxim, wrought out conscientiously into 
practice. The sum of seven or eight hundred pounds was secured to 
each of the Miss Vansittarts under the marriage settlement of their 
long-dead mother; this was all. By the time the Colonel’s funeral 
expenses were paid—and so immensely popular a member of society 
must, of necessity, have an expensive funeral—the last shilling lying 
in his banker’s hands was pretty well expended. Then came the 
settlement of his bills—tailors’, haberdashers’, wine merchants’ (for 
it is noteworthy that men of the shortest views invariably require the 
very longest credit); and then—the Miss Vansittarts vealised their 
position to the full. The lavish, genial, old Colonel had been airily 
trenching on capital for years, and died exactly in time to escape the 
taste of poverty himself; made his exit from the world surrounded 
by friends, with the assistance of the first physicians, with benefit of 
clergy, expensive funeral, notices in the local papers, and a semi- 
public funeral. 

Now, how should the Miss Vansittarts continue to find bread ? 

They had reached ages when not the wildest female brain can any 
more calculate on marriage as a probable financial resource; they 
were accomplished up to the standard uselessness of their station and 
period, and their joint income might be estimated at about one 
hundred and ten pounds a year. How should they continue to find 
bread ? 

Colonel Vansittart, at the time of his death, was inhabiting a 
handsome farnished house in Cheltenham, and on dinner-exchanging 
terms with all the “best” people of the neighbourhood, so his 
daughters were not left friendless. 

It had ever been a favourite boast with Generous George that he 
had the knack of making friends for his children. Others might 
surpass him in the acquisition of money. It was his poor pride—so 
he would declare, with genuine tears suffusing his eyes—his pride, 
his ambition, to leave his family rich in kindly social ties. Now came 
the fruition of his desires. Hot-house grapes and camellias, cards of 
inquiry, hoarded to this hour by Miss Theodora, especially such of 
the poor bits of pasteboard as are made sacred by a title; later on, 
advice in measureless quantities—all those overflowings of the milk 
of human kindness did the Miss Vansittarts receive. 
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Left so terribly badly off! Dear, dear, could neither of the younger 
ladies turn her thoughts towards becoming Companion? Or there 
were Refuges for Decayed Gentlewomen, concerning which some of 
“the more influential friends even offered to write letters of inquiry. 
Or an addition to income might sometimes be made by fancy-work, 
delicately disposed of, under shop-prices of course, among one’s own 
acquaintance. 

And then it was that the thought of Quéruée, the possibility of 
leading a life of outdoor work and independence first crossed Aunt 
Hosie’s mind. 

Long years before, when Generous George was in command of his 
regiment in the Channel Islands, a great darkness had fallen across 
Henrietta Vansittart’s path; upon the eve of marriage her lover had 
proved unworthy and deserted her. No new catastrophe, said the 
world, a catastrophe, indeed, that so plain a girl might reasonably 
have anticipated; yet, like some other human griefs, not perceptibly 
lessened to the victim by reason of its triteness. 

At twenty, as at fifty, Aunt Hosie was no coward. The burden 
that fell to her lot she bore, unaided by any of those little pious 
frauds whereby orthodox resignation contrives to shift over-heavy 
weights to the shoulders of others. But she very nearly died; kept 
up, with a brave white face and manner curiously like her own, for a 
good many weeks, then suddenly fell sick and had brain fever. As 
she recovered, slowly, fitfully taking up the threads of life she would 
so willingly have let go, the doctors proposed country air for the 
girl. Miss Theodora, then in the maturity of her pink-and-white 
charms, could boast admirers, not a few, among her father’s subalterns. 
Colonel Vansittart, so soon.as his daughter was pronounced decently 
far from danger, must have his rubber of whist, his little dinners 
abroad and at home as usual. Knocks, rings, announcements of 
visitors, clanging of swords and spurs (in those days young warriors 
held it good form to wear their uniforms), all the bustle and clatter of 
a house whose inmates welcome any society save their own—these 
were not surroundings amidst which shattered nerves and a heart 
stricken to desperation could rally. So the girl was sent for a fort- 
night’s change to Quéruée, a farmer’s wife accustomed to sick people 
taking her in charge, and instead of a fortnight remained there six 
months. The wholesome quickness of the salt air; the intermittance 
of sunshine and of storm; the far-stretching horizon; the rough, 
kind fisher-folk, busied on hopes and cares so alien to the frivolous 
world in which she had gotten her death-wound ;—such were the 
influences that saved Henrietta Vansittart—influences that could not 
bring back the vanished joy of life, but that taught her how a personal 
sorrow may be made to turn the wheel of unselfish activity, and 
remained graven on her heart, long after she had returned to the 
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visit-paying, dinner-giving, promenade-pacing existence of places like 
Bath and Cheltenham ! 

“ At Quéruée, if we are lucky enough to find a vacant farmhouse, - 
we shall be among people poorer than ourselves.” _So she argued 
with her sisters when successive fine friends had given in their schemes 
of Companionship, Wool-work, and Refuges. ‘‘ We shall be indepen- 
dent, get as much fresh air as we like to breathe, and have excellent 
butter with our own brown bread. I make myself responsible for so 
much.” 

“The terrible thing will be to part with Tylers,” said the eldest 
sister. Owing either to her deafness, or to some inherent elements of 
her father’s genial constitution, it was impossible to bring poor Isabella 
nigher to the realisation of poverty than this—that she, Isabella 
Vansittart, must henceforth face the remnant of her mortal span, rise 
of a morning, go to rest at night, look over summer dresses in May, 
over winter ones in October, unassisted by a forty-guinea lady’s-maid ! 
“T am as ready to make sacrifices as any one, I am sure, and, during 
the summer months, a seaside life is not unendurable! If only we 
could keep Tylers!” 

“Our father’s military position will be remembered in the Channel 
Islands,” mused Miss Theodora. “ People will know Who we are and 
What we are. There is comfort, at least, in that.” 

Finally, Aunt Hosie’s project was carried out. Fief-de-la-Reine, 
by a lucky chance, stood tenantless, the land wanting draining, the 
house repairs; and by the time little Daphne in her black frock first 
ran wild among the Quéruée lanes, the sisters, even the two elder 
ones, had settled down with a sense of security, if not precisely of 
affection, to their isolated life. 

Never was life better fitted for delight and liberty, the natural 
ereed of childhood. At Brighton, every item of maternal care had 
been honestly rendered in exchange for Captain Vansittart’s cheques. 
Daphne was scrupulously exercised twice a day, learned her letters 
by the very newest kindergarten lights, swallowed cod-liver oil after 
her grace, at breakfast and dinner, and pined a little under it all! 
Here at Quéruée, she lived in free air and sunshine from morning till 
night, had a garden to dig in, animals to feed, and the secure heaven 
of Aunt Hosie’s smiles shining over all. A young child wants 
mother’s love, not professional maternal solicitude, as imperatively as 
its lungs want oxygen; and Daphne, by temperament, craved for 
affection even more than other children of her age. 

She received, she gave it back, in amplest measure, at Fief-de-la-Reine. 

No further need to trust to Jean-Marie’s discrimination in the 
matter of seedlings and groundsel. Daphne's fingers — “ waxen 
touches” still—were never tired of working, so long as the work 
performed was for Aunt Hosie. The two slept side by side; the 
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child in her white cot, with her tranquil angel-face, awakening some 
pangs, you may be sure, in Aunt Hosie’s heart, the fine old heart 
wherein love, crushed as regarded self, had but opened into fuller and 
more perfect blossom for others. They rose early, and before the 
elder sisters had breakfasted, were on their way, hand in hand, 
through the crisp morning air to the fields. Whatever Henrietta 
Vansittart’s business, whatever the season of the year, the little figure, 
faithful as shadow to substance, followed close upon her footsteps: 
father, mother, playmate ;—she was all these, and something besides, 
to the child’s instinct—she was Aunt Hosie! 

So, in sunshine and in shower, life went on until Daphne was 
eighteen years old. Then, in a dark hour, it was resolved, mainly 
owing to the fact of Theodora Vansittart’s possessing a dove-coloured 
satin, with Honiton flounces, that the girl must be kept a child no 
longer—must “ come out.” 

“We, middle-aged people, are apt to grow selfish, Henrietta,” said 
Miss Theodora,—her mind fixed as she spoke on those poor obsolete 
fineries, last worn, alas! at Cheltenham dinner-parties, but which 
dexterous manipulation, close study of the Petit Courrier des Dames, 
might bring approximately close to the fashion of the day. ‘The 
prospects of the potato harvest, the fortunes of a handful of common 
labourers, may be vital enough interests for you and me. Daphne is 
eighteen years old, and I call it a positive duty, a duty that we owe 
to her grandfather’s memory and to the girl, not to let such an 
opportunity as the present slip through our fingers.” 

The opportunity was a big Government House ball, given in honour 
of the arrival of a new regiment (always in little outlying military 
stations an event of magnitude), and to which the Miss Vansittarts 
were biddén. 

Theodora’s early prognostications had proved correct. Colonel 
Vansittart’s position was not forgotten in the Channel Islands, and 
on all occasions of state, or official gaiety, cards of invitation were 
despatched, as a matter of received usage, to the lonely farmhouse at 
Quéruée. Up to the present hour even Theodora had been able to 
extract no pleasure from these invitations beyond arranging them, in 
company with the time-yellowed cards of Cheltenham notabilities, in 
a china dish upon the parlour-table. What maiden lady, with her 
half century of existence well struck, could have the valour to enter 
a concert or ball-room save in the character of a chaperon! But now 
that Daphne was eighteen—now that inclination could robe itself in 
Honiton-flounced satin, and call that garb Duty—Miss Theodora felt 
that her whole moral attitude towards the outside world had shifted. 

“Let her judge for herself; let the child judge for herself,” she 
cried, interpreting, by her own lights, a certain wistful irresolution on 
Aunt Hosie’s honest face. “ Daphne, you are invited with ourselves 
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to a ball at Government House on the twenty-first. (To go into 
society again, under our altered circumstances,” said Miss Theodora, in 
parenthetic minor, “to follow, where in brighter days one used to 
lead, requires an effort. Still, 1 am ready to sacrifice personal feeling 
at the call of Duty.) Are we to refuse or accept?” 

Need I dwell on Daphne’s answer? Did the lips of a girl of 
eighteen ever say nay to the first bewildering temptation of white 
satin shoes, gossamer skirts, military music, and a fresh scarlet-jacketed 
partner for every dance ? 

The invitation was accepted; and, during the next three weeks, 
ribbons and gauzes were canvassed as surely no millinery details were 
ever canvassed before within the sober walls of Fief-de-la-Reine. 
Daphne should be dressed in blue, in green, in pink. No—in this, 
at least, Aunt Hosie’s finer sense of fitness carried the day—Daphne 
should be dressed in white, only a degree less simple than she wore 
at Confirmation, and with a natural flower in her hair or waistbelt for 
adornment. 

And then arose the question of the Quadrilles and Lancers! 

Daphne had frequented the Christmas farmhouse parties around 
Quéruée ever since she was seven years old, and understood what 
dancing, in its severer sense, meant. In such exercises as “J’allais 
chez la Boulangére,” or “ Mon beau Laurier,” she was proficient. 

“Gambe en gambe, en ma présence, 
Ha, mon beau Laurier! 


Ha, mon beau Laurier qui danse! 
Ha, mon beau Laurier !” 


Exercises carried on, without haste, without rest, solemnly as 
religious ceremonies, and to the stentorian monotone of the performers’ 
own voices, straight through the hours of a winter’s night. Neither 
of her round dances was she afraid. Such of the island children as 
had been to school in France were always furious waltzers, and in 
some room apart would whirl round at these festivities like so many 
small dervishes, while their elders carried on the legitimate Christmas 
rites of which I have spoken in the best kitchen. But Quadrilles 
and Lancers... . 

It came to a matter of necessity that the three poor old ladies—yes, 
even deaf Aunt Isabella—must form themselves into a set, and with 
Theodora’s weak treble indicating the once-familiar score, go through 
the figures; peony-hued Margot, her apron over her mouth, Jean- 
Marie at her elbow, doing audience. 

Thus Daphne, serious as though she were learning to decipher 
cuneiform inscriptions, got her first formal dancing-lesson: and as 
“steps ’—battements, chasser-crois‘s, and the like mysteries of 
elegant movement—had not gone out of fashion in the Miss Vansittarts’ 
youth, the lesson was a lengthy one. By the afternoon of the twenty- 
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first, however, all preparations were complete; Quadrilles and Lancers 
mastered, a white dress, containing so many yards it had needed two 
work-girls to bring it home, lying, with satin shoes, lace handkerchief, 
fan and sash, on Daphne’s little bed. 

“The twenty-first of June has come! The greatest joy in the 
world is at hand!” So her heart sang as she flew in tremulous 
excitement about the house and garden, at this moment consulting 
the old clock on the stairs, at the next the broken dial on the grass- 
plot. Oh, if the sun, for once, would mend his pace! If she 
could only feel herself on the road to Government House, catch a 
glimpse of the lighted windows, hear an echo of the band to whose 
strains, a different partner for every waltz and Lancers and Quadrille, 
she meant to dance till morning! 

It was the last day of her childhood, her good-bye to pure unmixed 
happiness. Already the clock lagged, already the shade upon the 
dial moved with pace too slow for Daphne Vansittart. 


Hight o'clock came; and with it the rickety barouche, hired for 
economy at a country inn, that was to convey the ball-goers to 
Government House. Margot and Jean-Marie, at that period in the 
earliest stage of sheepish courtship, stood, together with a knot of 


fisher-people, outside the porch, to see the ladies depart. The nearest 
approach to full dress ever beheld by Quéruée eyes were the short 
skirts, the jackets trimmed with as many blows as spangles of 
itinerant beauty at the annual fair; and a long-drawn “ Ah!” burst 
from the lips of all when Daphne tripped forth—her face blooming 
as the sunset sky that shone on it, her girlish neck and arms looking 
white even contrasted with the whiteness of her dress, a solitary 
spray of roses in her yellow hair, her only ornament. 

“Good, honest creatures! They have never seen me, dressed, 
before,” remarked Theodora Vansittart, as the barouche swung 
heavily into motion. Theodora not wholly unconscious of her charms, 
upright as a wand in her rejuvenated dove-coloured satin, and with 
Honiton lace, ribbons, and plumes, indescribable, as a head-dress. 
“ But I trust this is the beginning of a new life. Only for me, child, 
- only for my taking the initiative, you might never have danced any- 
thing but barbarous Boulangéres and Lauriers to the end of your 
days. Our poor Henrietta, with all her sterling qualities, is so pain- 
fully wanting in ambition. Now, who can tell what this very ball, 
your first introduction into the society befitting your birth, may 
lead to !” 

It led, as a primary result, to Daphne’s cheeks looking paler 
on the following morning than they had ever looked before in Fief- 
de-la-Reine. 

“Of course we enjoyed ourselves tremendously, Aunt Hosie,” said 
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the girl, as she sat trifling, Miss Theodora at her side, over an eleven- 
o'clock breakfast—Daphne, who usually consumed two or three thick 
slices of bread-and-butter and her bowl of coffee before eight o'clock ! 
“Still, big balls are not what I expected. Grown-up partners do 
waltz so out of time, and hold you so tight, and as to the Quadrilles 
and Lancers, you might crush your way through them just as well 
without having learnt a single step. Only once I found room to 
dance a chasser-croisé, and then I saw two of the ladies give a look 
at each other behind their fans. No, for real dancing, the Quéruée 
parties at Christmas are better, after all.” 

“And Mr. Chester, the partner you danced five times with, who 
took you to supper, who handed us to our carriage,” cried Miss ‘I'heo- 
dora. “If you did not feel flattered by such attentions as these, all 
I can say is, you are more difficult to please than most girls.” 

“Mr. Chester waltzed no better than the rest,” answered Daphne, 
coolly. “I would sooner go straight through the Boulangére any 
day than struggle through those five stupid round dances with 
Mr. Chester again.” 

‘“‘Mr. Chester made a very favourable impression upon my mind,” 
said Miss Theodora, almost with a blush. “The young man has an 
unmistakably aristocratic line of profile, and is a connection, it would 
seem, of the Warwickshire Stamers. I hesitated, at first, when he 
asked my permission to call—for, of course, with no gentleman in the 
family, one cannot be too circumspect. But the moment he mentioned 
the Warwickshire Stamers——” 

“To call here!” interrupted Aunt Hosie, brusquely. “ You have 
given permission to a young man of whom we know nothing to call 
upon Daphne, here, at Fief-de-la-Reine ?” 

“Gentlemen do not usually pay morning visits to girls of eighteen, 
my dear Henrietta,” said Miss Theodora, with her little air of supe- 
riority. ‘Mr. Chester asked leave to inquire for my health after 
the fatigues of the ball—a very pretty, and a very natural piece of 
attention, too. Unless lam much mistaken, we may look to receiving 
a visit from Mr. Chester before the day is out.” 

And Theodora was right. Just at the hottest hour of the after- 
noon, Aunt Hosie and Daphne picking currants and raspberries for 
the annual jelly-making, forth rushed Margot to say that a fine 
English dandy in a tandem (un biati dadais Anglais avec son bétail 
en fléche) was inquiring before the front porch for Demoiselle 
Vansittart. 

And Daphne’s cheeks flushed crimson! She had spoken truth, 
rigid and unvarnished, as respects the ball. The partners who held 
her until her breath was gone, the ladies who smiled at her chasser- 
croisé behind their fans, the crush, the glare, the emptiness of the 
whole scene, had disappointed her simply as a child is disappointed 
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with actualities falling short of impossible expectation. In this 
moment she “lost the child, assumed the woman :” a sense of power, 
a thrill of vanity, dangerously sweet, if only by virtue of their newness, 
sprang to life within her heart. 

-“T don’t want one bit to see Mr. Chester,” so she told Aunt Hosie, 
who stood gravely watching the changes of colour on the girl’s face. 
“ And, of course, the visit is to Aunt Theodora, not me. Still, after 
giving him so many dances last night, it might look odd if I did not 
go in to see him, just for form’s sake.” 

And in three minutes’ time, her fingers stained with raspberry- 
juice, and in her garden-dress and hat, she entered the parlour, where 
Mr. Chester awaited her, alone ; Theodora, who had not expected her 
visitor so early, being still occupied with lappets and laces, in the 
maiden seclusion of her own chamber. 

This first visit did not prove a brilliant success. Mr. Chester’s 
conversation was modelled after the elliptic or telegraphic fashion 
prevalent among gentlemen of his class; a form of uiterance wherein 
nominatives exist not, pronouns are supplanted by “ums,” “ ahs,” or 
perusals of the ceiling; and which, altogether, gives you more the 
idea of a message framed at so much per word, than of an attempt made 
by a rational human being to communicate with his kind. 

“Enjoyed ball last night? Tired. Balls in hot weather deuced 
mistakes. All balls out of London deuced mistakes.’ Long pause. 
“ Pretty country, Jersey, for a week. See it all in a week. See any- 
thing in a week.” A longer pause. “Know Cheltenham?” This, 
when Miss Theodora’s entrance had infused temporary vigour into 
the conversation. ‘Know Cheltenham well. Too well. Hunted 
there couple of seasons. Deuced slow set of people, Cheltenham 
people. Warwickshire Stamers—most intimate friends.” 

Such was Mr. Barry Chester’s style; if the style be the man, such 
was a tolerably fair index to Mr. Barry Chester’s mental powers. 
Fortunately, there hung a slip of mirror above the parlour mantel- 
shelf, in which he could catch distorted glimpses of bis charms as he 
stood, first on one foot, then the other, pulling restlessly at his 
moustache, while Miss Theodora endeavoured to fill up the gaps in 
his disjointed talk with high-flown Cheltenham reminiscences of her 
own. Fortunately, too, as far as Chester was concerned, Daphne's 
judgment was unconditioned by experience. She had absolutely no 
standard, either of manner or intellect, of men or books, by which to 
measure him. 

“A most presentable creature, really,” Miss Theodora pronounced, 
when the showy hired dog-cart, high-stepping broken-winded hacks, 
mock livery, and all, had dashed away among the vista of sandhills 


out of sight. “And, little as one cares for looks in the other sex, so 
very unusually handsome.” 
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“The man has cold eyes and a hard mouth,” said Aunt Hosie, who 
had been present, critically taciturn, during the last three minutes of 
the visit. “And he is not a gentleman! No, Theodora! not in 
spite of all the Warwickshire Stamers in the world. Mr. Chester is 
ill at ease with himself. He tries his best to forget his origin, and 
succeeds—just sufficiently well to make you remember it.” 

Nor did it please heaven to soften Aunt Hosie’s opinions upon 
further acquaintance. 

Before a week was over, Barry Chester had contrived excuses for 
paying two more afternoon visits to Quéruée, his attractions each time 
enhanced by the smart hired dog-cart, “ bétail en fléche,” and mock- 
private livery. By the end of a fortnight it had grown to be 
an accepted thing that the young man should constantly hover 
around Fief-de-la-Reine; not paying Daphne attentions that, as 
yet, could be called serious, yet always finding some reason that 
necessitated his spending long afternoons or evenings in her neigh- 
bourhood. 

But Aunt Hosie’s first verdict against him remained unmodified. 

She gave him no actual discouragement, holding the fine old 
orthodox doctrine as regards the celestial, or providential forging of 
men’s marriage chains. She never strove to bias Daphne, for or against 
his suit. She simply disliked him intensely, and did not see that it fell 
within her duties, as a Christian, to put a cloak upon her dislike. 

“ And I believe, right down in my heart, I think as you do, Aunt 
Hosie,” said the girl in a moment of half-sad, half-jesting expansion. 
“Mr. Chester is everything that is fascinating, of course. He is 
handsome, has seen the world—and a very fine world too! I am 
sure, in his presence, I feel as impressed as Aunt Theodora herself, by 
the Warwickshire Stamers. Yet if it comes to liking—if you were to 
ask me whether I shall miss Mr. Chester when he leaves, or whether 
I wish that I had never known him at all, I could not answer you.” 

And eight days later she accepted him! Ran into the house one 
evening, a new, trembling happiness on her girlish face, with the 
news that Barry Chester loved her; loved her to such an extent he 
could not possibly face existence unless she would become his wife; 
and she—how could she have the heart to say him nay ? They were 
to start at once, and colonise in Virginia. You could buy an estate 
in Bedford county, with stabling for thirty horses, and an ice-house 
on it, said Daphne, for a few hundred pounds, and peaches were grown 
in orchards, like our cider-apples, and ...and please might she ask 
Mr. Chester to come in, he was only waiting for her on the terrace— 
and everything might be talked over quietly after tea. 

She was so without guile, this country-nurtured child of eighteen, 
her sequestered life, the fine inborn whiteness of her nature, raised 
her so high above the level of all falsehood, that even Aunt Hosie 
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forgave her for being dazzled by Barry Chester’s protestations. 
Besides, stifling her instinctive personal dislike, and some natural 
jealousy at descending from the first place in Daphne's affections, 
what objection could Aunt Hosie urge against Mr. Chester's suit ? 
The modesty of his worldly prospects was laid bare by him, without 
reserve, on this, the first evening of his engagement. He had sold 
out of the army some months before, and the money, or the remainder 
of the money, realised by the sale of his commission constituted his 
actual fortune. At the same time, his expectations from rich friends, 
Warwickshire Stamers, and others, amounted to moral certainties. 
He was young, not yet twenty-eight, and fond of outdoor life. 

(Did you ever know a consummately useless man, of the Barry 
Chester type, who did not make the same profession ? Outdoor life, writ 
large, signifying pigeon-shooting, race-courses, and a general polarity, 
perhaps, towards horsily-cut coats, a jewel-set whip, and gaiters!) 

His project was to emigrate this coming autumn to Virginia, the 
most hopeful of colonies, ’twas said, for gentleman settlers, buy a 
farm for six or seven hundred pounds, and live upon it. Not a 
brilliant outlook, he knew, and yet all that he had to offer! This, 
and his own great love—an expression, for a moment, flushing his 
face, that made eyen Aunt Hosie think him handsome. Would 
Daphne accept him ? 

Daphne accepted him; three weeks later, knelt at his side before 
the village altar.... Caring for him—well, in the dreamy fashion 
young girls do care for the first man whose lip-worship has raised 
their lives from commonplace to drama, but sobbing in earnest terror 
when the moment neared in which she must loosen her arms from 
Aunt Hosie’s neck and drive away, amidst an avalanche of old shoes 
and huzzas, Barry Chester's wife. 

She was of a nature so rich in good as to render her passionate 
allegiance to every new phase of duty a matter of course. Whatever 
Mr. Chester’s shortcomings, and they were many, Daphne clung to 
him, during the eight months in which they lived side by side, with 
an unswerving, blind tenderness that does not always fall to the lot of 
worthier men. Did she, at any moment, love him, with such full 
measure as she had to give, during these eight months? Reader, 
she believed she loved, and 


“Where a button goes, *twere an epigram 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph.” 


They spent their honeymoon in Sark ; it rained ; and before ten days 
were over Mr. Chester had ceased to repress his yawns or gild over 
his expletives in his bride’s presence. After this came their wedding 
visit to the old aunts at Fief-de-la-Reine, a visit, during which it was 
understood that preparations of every kind should be set on foot for 
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the coming exodus to Virginia. Weeks, however, glided away into 
months, the harvest was gathered in, the russets of late autumn came 
to settle on field and hedgerow, and still Mr. Barry Chester's projects 
took no definite form. Nay, he began at times to talk about a 
steeplechase on Quéruée Common in the coming spring, about flat- 
races in July; after a while to discuss the wisdom of starting for 
Virginia at all. 

“Colonial life a deuced chance, even for a man with capital. Just 
as much to be gained in the old country as abroad, if a fellow had 
patience to wait, and brains ”—’twas a sight to watch Aunt Hosie’s 
face when he talked of brains —“ to utilise. Why, here in these islands 
a very good thing might be done in breeding and exporting the little 
Normandy horses! If one could only rent pasture-ground enough, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Quéruée, he was certain a modest 
fortune might be realised by horse-breeding, and less risk than in any 
colony going. Pending this... .” 

Pending this, Mr. Barry Chester spent his days—as the winter wore 
on, his evenings—more and more away from home ; wore flashier ties, 
wore showier jewellery, and showed his proclivities for outdoor life in 
general by taking a prominent part in the manly exercises of the 
island. Perilous runs in pursuit of bags of newspapers, steeplechases 
where the stiffest fence was a furze-crowned hurdle, the most break- 
neck leap a two-foot-deep tank, filled beforehand from the parish 
water-cart ; trotting-matches, pigeon-murders, and all such Lilliputian 
field sports as the limited area of dry land and the shaky financial 
condition of the Nimrods themselves permitted. 

Who should reason with him as to the error of his ways? Not his 
wife, for certain. Young, ignorant, devoted though she was, Daphne 
by this time must have entertained suspicions, you may be sure, as to 
the fineness of stuff in Mr. Chester’s nature. But she hid these 
suspicions jealously, even from herself; believed all things, hoped all 
things, never by look or word reproached Chester for his neglect, or 
questioned him as to the hours that he passed away from her side. 
And, by her reticence, unknowingly helped on his ruin! 

There are human temperaments so adjusted, that the mere contact 
of virtue seems poisonous to them. 

Daphne Vansittart’s simple, trustful character was one to have 
called forth every higher quality in a lover endowed with ‘ordinary 
delicacy, ordinary manhood. Upon Barry Chester—who shall say 
through what hidden moral chemistry ?—her devotion acted as a 
directly evil influence. 

Does not the same ray of light bleach or blacken according to the 
nature of the substance across which it travels ? 

It was just a piece of his old miserable luck——so he thoroughly and 
honestly believed, possessing in a conspicuous degree that hall-mark of 
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incapacity, the habit of laying his failures at the door of others! 
Circumstances had handicapped him before his birth—for Aunt Hosie’s 
intuition proved correct ; Mr. Chester’s mother was the daughter of a 
gamekeeper. As a child, his father had sent him to the wrong school, 
as a lad put him into the wrong profession, and now, precisely at 
a time of life when a fellow most wants worldly counsel, worldly judg- 
ment, he had been fool enough to saddle himself with a wife !—a 
creature with a waxen baby face, a heart and temper sweet if you 
will, sweet to mawkishness! but about as fit, she and the old aunts 
together, to help or guide a man with practical wisdom, as if they had 
all been picked up off some desert island in the Pacific. 

From the comparatively innocuous follies of paper-hunting and 
pigeon-killing, Mr. Chester sank, step by step, to grosser pleasures ; 
was heard of at length by the affrighted Miss Vansittarts as frequenting 
taverns, skittle-alleys, and the like places of unhallowed resort. He 
grew morose and silent during such hours of the twenty-four as it was 
his pleasure to spend at home, threw the quiet household into ever in- 
creasing disorder by the lateness of his hours, complained of his meals, 
complained of Margot’s waiting !—in fine, gave every symptom of the 
morbid discontent which, born of idleness, shadows all the innocent 
environments of such men’s lives with its own blackness. 

And now, at length, the Miss Vansittarts, taking counsel together— 
Daphne they durst not admit into their secret—resolved “to Speak !” 
‘Solemn and warning looks, parabolical hints, leading remarks thrown 
out at the dinner-table—all the small artillery of domestic warfare had 
long been employed without result. Barry Chester’s delicacy was not 
of sufficiently fine texture to be wounded so long as Fief-de-la-Reine 
offered a convenient roof under which he might abide, free of expense. 
He must be spoken to in perfectly plain and unmistakable tones, and 
Theodora Vansittart of her own free choice undertook to be the 
spokeswoman. 

Aunt Hosie, to whom Chester’s sins of omission, and otherwise, 
were specially abhorrent, was yet at this crisis the most lenient of the 
three sisters towards the wrongdoer himself. Just as the law of her 
own life was effort, so was the law of her judgment upon others mercy. 
She had the charity born of strength, the insight of a pure unselfish 
heart into the temptations and backslidings of her frailer brethren. 
Miss Theodora’s imagination exercised itself more upon the fictitious 
trials of young ladies and gentlemen than upon those of flesh and 
blood, and her condemnations were unchangeable as a stone-carved 
decalogue. Barry Chester was idle because he was weak? A coin 
though light need not necessarily be bad? Give him time, and under 
9 influence of Daphne's affection things would yet come straight ? 

ever. 


Miss Theodora had no belief in men coming straight who had once 
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sunk to taverns and skitile-alleys. And as to his fine friends, as to 
his interest through the Warwickshire Stamers—“TI don’t believe,” 
said Theodora ,Vansittart, with a kindling eye, “that Barry Chester 
knows a Warwickshire Stamer by sight!” 

And the heinousness of this crime really swept away any lingering 
scruple or pity she might have felt towards the culprit. 

It has been remarked that human nature is best judged of, as the 
housewives judge of linen or longcloth, ‘in small samples.” 

One might add, still in housewife language, that human nature, 
like most mixed fabrics, requires to be a bit unravelled before we can 
rightly judge of it at all. 

No unraveller like home life ; the meeting a man at breakfast and 
dinner, and again at breakfast next morning, in every vicissitude of 
temper, with his mutton over-roast, and under-roast, in his domestic 
affections, in his slippers. 

“ Old heads, my dear Hosie, do not grow on shoulders of six-and- 
twenty. ‘That a young fellow of Mr. Chester's age should love pleasure 
is but natural. A man of the world—and a military man, too— 
must not be criticised by the standard of Fief-de-la-Reine ethics.” 

Allthese exculpatory sentiments had Miss Theodora been wont to 
urge in the days when Aunt Hosie first expressed her doubts as to 
the character of Daphne’s lover. An autumn and winter spent under 
the same roof, suspicions little by little dawning into certainties, 
regarding the nature of his friendship with County Families, had 
sufficed to turn the milk of Miss Theodora’s kindness to gall. Barry 
Chester was a spendthrift,a man devoid of principle, an impostor. 
Barry Chester, unless pretty stringent measures were taken by the 
opposition, would infallibly entangle everybody who had the mis- 
fortune to be connected with him, in his own ruin. 

Accordingly, one Saturday night, when, by reason of next morning’s 
associations, the Prodigal might be expected to return from his haunts 
at an earlier hour than usual, it was planned that the three Miss 
Vansittarts should sit up in solemn, inquisitorial state for his 
reception. 

Not a word have I, here or elsewhere, to urge for Mr. Chester ; 
not a plea to advance in extenuation of his guilt. Yet I confess, when 
I think of that terrible Council of Three, of the first moment in which 
his fate presented itself to his eyes, I feel that this young man owned 
a common humanity with myself. I pity him. 

It was a rude March midnight; the easterly wind blowing up sheer 
from the Cherbourg Straits, and bearing icy destruction to the early 
bloom in orchards and fruit-gardens around Quéruée Bay. As 
Mr. Barry Chester, with head bent low, made his way along the 
narrow garden-path towards the house, his eyes, never very keen at 
this hour of the twenty-four, were too blinded to note that shafts of 

* 
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unwonted light pierced through the hinged-shutter chinks of the 
parlour windows. 

His blissful ignorance, however, was of short duration. While, 
with unsteady fingers, he was still vainly endeavouring to fit the 
latch-key into the lock (yes, Barry Chester had actually established a 
latch-key at Fief-de-la-Reine) the door started open, and an appari- 
tion stood before him ; an apparition whose import,’ stupefied though 
his senses might be, he grasped on the moment! » Miss Theodora, 
dressed in her second-best silk, her head be-ribboned and awe-inspir- 
ing, a candle—supported by one of the seldom-used parlour candle- 
sticks—in her hand. 

Barry Chester staggered into the house-place, loosened his scarf, 
took off his greatcoat, then turned sullenly round upon Miss Theo- 
dora, who by this time had locked and barred the front door and stood 
coldly confronting him. 

“You have net taken to any of Daphne’s —— tricks of sitting up 
for me, I hope, ma’am ?” 

This was his greeting to her. 

“‘T have waited up for you, once, Mr. Chester,” replied Theodora, 
in an arctic tone, with a superabundance of full-stops. “I have waited 
up for you. Once! On one Sunday morning! With a purpose! 
You may be quite sure I shall not lose my rest on your account a 
second time.” 

And upon that she turned back into the parlour, with all the 
majesty that conscious virtue lends ; Chester, half-defiant, half-cowed 
—well he knew the kind of scene that must await him—following. 

He walked up to the hearthrug, held his chilled hands out for a 
moment before such scanty remains of vraic ash as still smouldered 
in the grate, then turned round and looked from one to the other of 
the three old sisters: Miss Isabella, deaf, inexorable, in her easy-chair 
and spectacles; Theodora, alert, upright, prepared for action ; Aunt 
Hosie, her good face a couple of shades paler than usual, her eyes 
turned away from him. 

“T am in for judgment, I see,” he remarked. “ Let us get it over 
without delay. Daphne .... where the —— is Daphne ?” glaring 
savagely round the room for his wife. “Better have a full court, had 
we not, before the trial begins ?” 

“Daphne went to her bed three hours ago,” cried Aunt Hosie, 
looking up quickly. “ Daphne knows nothing about our—our——” 

The words died on her lips. Never were lips less fitted for enun- 
ciating judicial sentences than Aunt Hosie’s. 

But Miss Theodora took up the cue promptly. 

“ About our feeling it a duty, Mr. Chester, to expostulate with you 
as to your conduct. Yes. We have waited now eight months—it is 
eight months on the twenty-fourth since your marriage, and your 
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preparations for Virginia are no more advanced than they were then. 
We desire to ask explicitly, on behalf of Daphne, and of ourselves, 
what your intentions about the future are ?” 

Well, if Chester had flown into a hearty, reasonless passion it had 
been better for him, so far as the immediate defence of his position 
went. Instead of this, he began, thickly, slowly, doggedly, to argue. 
A fool who argues can scarce fail to present you with an analysis of 
the very height, breadth, and depth of his own folly. Through Barry 
Chester’s hazy, inconsecutive talk what were the facts prominently 
shown? Not, certainly, that all human effort, especially that of 
gentlemen emigrants in the Southern States of America, must, of 
hidden necessity, prove fruitless; that a man’s destiny is born with 
him, may just as well be met with folded as with uplifted hands; and 
that a happy accident, a turn of luck, was as likely to befall one, here, 
in the Channel Islands, as in Virginia—rather likelier. This was 
what he sought to prove. The things he laid bare, in all their 
deformity, were—the weak devitalised brain, the faulty associations, 
the perplexed despondency, born of self-indulgence, alcohol, and nico- 
tine, of Mr. Barry Chester. 

By the time he finished, even Aunt Hosie’s cheeks were dyed 
with a flush of honest shame. Miss Theodora sat more severely 
upright upon the edge of her chair than ever. Old Isabella Vansit- 
tart (primed, beforehand, with a few of the Tupperian sentiments 
commonly used as stalking-horses in family contentions) uttered the 
axiom, “Conduct is Fate ;” opening her eyes as she spoke, with the 
stony blank wideness of ill-suppressed sleep, full upon Barry Chester's 
face, 

“Yes. Conduct. That is the word!” said Miss Theodora, pre- 
paring to hit closer and harder than before. “‘‘ Pursue fortune, if 
you will,’ our lamented papa used to say to his children, ‘ but remember 
that there is something more fortunate than fortune, more successful 
than success, Conduct.’ ” 

To what strange uses are dead men’s aphorisms put! Spendthrift, 
genial, open-handed George Vansittart quoted as a promulgation of 
copy-book morality ! 

“As for accident—no one but an imbecile,” continued Theodora, 
hotly, “would ever speculate upon the accidents of life. A happy 
turn of luck! If any turn of luck befall you, Mr. Chester, it will be 
for the worse. You may rely upon that.” 

He muttered some of the old futilities about horse-breeding. “If 
one could rent a few acres of moorland here, on Quéruée Common, 
even... thelittle Norman horses . . . aready market in England.” 
- . . But Miss Theodora put him down briskly. 

“ Horse-breeding! In an island that you might cover over with 


a Union-Jack! A man might as well talk of making a fortune by 
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oyster-beds on Salisbury Plain. Have you ever in your life made 
money by horses? Have you-—I ask it honestly, Mr. Chester—have 
you gained either in reputation or pocket by your connection with the 
turf—your steeplechases, trotting-matches, and paper-hunts—since 
you married Daphne ?” 

It was a poisoned dart. The Miss Vansittarts had a wide acquaint- 
ance (Aunt Hosie among the working, Miss Theodora among the 
ornamental, or useless classes) in the island. And from every side 
stories had reached them of Mr. Barry Chester’s sporting transactions. 
Stories of after-dinner bets, repudiated when he was sober; of sus- 
picions of foul play between himself and the other “ gentlemen ” riders ; 
of ignoble quarrels, of yet more ignoble reconciliations. Ugly stories, 
all of them ! 

*T just don’t mean to stand this sort of cross-questioning,” he 
exclaimed, with rising temper. “My money is my own, to do as I 
choose with, and as regards my debts of honour——” 

“ Honour!” interrupted Miss Theodora, “ Oh, I think, sir, the less 
we say on that subject the better. When you married Daphne, such 
money as she possessed was given into your hands.” This was true. 
Daphne’s fortune, amounting, poor child, to between two or, three 
hundred pounds, had been made over unreservedly to Mr. Chester, on 
the condition that it should furnish forth his wife’s colonial outfit. 
“ You told us then, on your ‘honour,’ that it was your intention to 
settle in Virginia, that your capital——” 

“ And suppose I have found out that settling in Virginia, that all 
settling is a mistake ?” he retorted. “As to my capital——” 

Mr. Chester raised his eyebrows, folded his arms, and glancing up 
at the low-raftered ceiling, gave a suppressed kind of whistle. He 
had, in truth, reached the stage of recklessness at which a man will 
fain “let the tow gang wi’ the bucket.” Even the pitiful motive- 
power of selfish enjoyment in life was spent; and he cared not how 
soon, or how absolutely, his beggared condition of soul and body 
became known. 

© Your capital, [ have no doubt you wish to imply, is moonshine,” 
said poor Miss Theodora, a choking sensation rising in her throat, as 
the full measure of their misfortune began to break upon her. “ If it 
be so, and as it is impossible for us to ask you to prolong your visii 
at Fief-de-la~-Reine ”—awful was her chill italicising of that word 
“yisit”—‘“ the more reason for Daphne’s sake and your own that 
you should look out for work of some kind without delay.” 

“Work! A fellow brought up as I have been!” he answered, 
giving a glance of soddened jauntiness at his nerveless, pale hands. 
“ And what branch of hard labour do you suppose I am best fitted for ? 
A blacksmith, a carpenter ?” 


“TI think you fitted for no work whatever,” exclaimed, Theodora 
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Vansittart with emphasis. “So many posts in this world, however. 
are filled by men whose only qualification is incapacity, that you need 
scarcely allow your conscience to be troubled on that point! There 
are clerkships to be had, I should imagine, small positions under 
government, and the like. Surely through the interest of your friends, 
through the Warwickshire Stamers, for example... .” 

“Curse the Warwickshire Stamers !” 

As he uttered this never-to-be-forgotten malediction, Mr. Chester 
brought his hand to bear upon the mantel-shelf with a violence that 
sent the mortar rolling in an avalanche down the chimney, and caused 
the heads of two little wire-strung mandarins, the corner ornaments, 
to wag well-nigh to dislocation. 

Theodora Vansittart answered not a word. She rose, took a bedroom 
candle from the side table, lighted it with stately deliberate precision, 
then offered her arm to her elder sister, and, sorrowfully followed by Aunt 
Hosie, left Mr. Chester alone. Alone, with the rain and wind of that 
harsh midnight (wailing like so many ghosts of his life’s wasted hours), 
the certainty that his pitiful game was up—roof, dinner, pocket-money, 
ali forfeited—for companionship. 

The succeeding Sunday was murk and chill, a day not soon to be 
erased from the calendar of Daphne’s memory. During the forenoon 
Mr. Chester kept to his own room, as was his Sunday morning wont. 
Dinver passed off in grim silence, only broken by generalities 
interesting neither to gods nor men, from the lips of Miss Theodora. 
Afterwards, heedless of the sleet and wind still beating up from the 
sea, Barry Chester went forth into the garden, and for an hour or 
more paced up and down the distant orchard-terrace, smoking or half 
smoking through cigar after cigar, his head down bent, his steps 
irregular, his arms folded across his breast: Daphne, sick at heart 
with she knew not what new fear, watching him, unseen herself, from 
the house. 

To this hour, there is one window she can never stand at—no, not 
when summer is at its bravest—without the cold and darkness of 
that last Sunday, without the miserable restless figure of Barry Chester 
coming back before her sight. 

He remained about the place all day, and towards nightfall made 
the abrupt announcement that he should start for London next 
morning. It was his particular request that no one in the house 
would get up, or go through the form of seeing him off. He had 
spoken to Jean-Marie—the lad would borrow a spring-cart, and drive 
him quietly to the steamer soon after daylight. As to Daphne’s 
accompanying him, he begged—using some of our more forcible 
English abjurations—that he might be spared the very proposal of 
such folly. ief-de-la-Reine was doubtless still open to her, tiough 
not to him. Let her avail herself of its shelter while she could. He 
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was going to London. . . . Oh, to look out for employment, then, if 
he was to be subject to such strict cross-examination! Anyway, her 
presence would be an (anathematised) encumbrance to him, an (anathe- 
matised) expense, which he had neither means nor inclination to incur. 
Promise to write? Of course; faithfully, sacredly! Thus with the 
flippant callousness of a vulgar nature, he answered—the girl’s trem- 
bling arms around his neck, her lips touching his cheek. Promise 
anything, so long as he might be spared hysterics and scenes! Let 
Daphne, in return, pledge herself to be silent about him when he 
was gone. If tradespeople or others persisted in asking questions, 
say that he was absent on business—well, on business likely to detain 
him long, and that she had no means of forwarding either letters or 
messages to his address. 

All through the night Mrs. Chester lay awake, weeping scalding 
tears for this sorriest scoundrel upon whom a woman’s love was ever 
wasted. At daybreak came Jean-Marie’s signal of reveille from the 
courtyard below. Then, choking back her sobs, by force, “lest she 
should anger poor Barry,’ Daphne had to nerve herself for the 
moment of final separation, and in the dim morning her husband 
stooped, and kissing her on the forehead, wished her a cold good-bye 
—their last! 

Smarting under an uneasy sense of money obligations, doubtful as 
to what claims might be put in against him at the eleventh hour, 
Mr. Chester devoutly hoped that in parting from his wife he had 
parted, for ever, from the whole Vansittart family. As he passed 
through the house-place, however, a broad, tiled passage dividing the 
front door from the stairs, Aunt Hosie stood before him, red about 
the eyelids, her whole demeanour giving unmistakable tokens of a 
night spent otherwise than in sleep. 

“Really, Miss Vansittart—this is quite unnecessary,” he was 
beginning— 

She stopped him by taking his hand. She left it filled—filled 
with her own well-worn purse, containing such slender savings from 
the proceeds of the poultry-yard and dairy as were legitimately hers 
to give. Daphbne’s husband must not go away from them in anger, 
nor feel hurt by her offering. It was a little loan that, if his cash 
ran short, might prove useful, and that he could return when things 
were looking brighter. She wished him all success; was confident 
he would meet with work if he sought for it in earnest, and—and, 
meantime, would he promise to write home faithfully, for Daphne's 
sake ? 

Well, reader, for 2 moment, Barry Chester hesitated. To accept 
Aunt Hosie’s money was an action that, even to his conscience, I 
suppose, bore an unpleasant resemblance to the robbery of a child. 
At all events, he hesitated. Then—the good moment passed; he 
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thrust the purse away into his pocket, muttered some incoherent 
words about pride, about ill-fortune, about speedy repayment, and 
without looking into Aunt Hosie’s face, was gone. 

It was probably the most foolish action of Henrietta Vansittart’s 
life ; yet was it one of the follies that leave a sweet taste in the 
memory. In the dark days to come, this was the solitary moment, 
out of her whole intercourse with Barry Chester, to which Aunt 
Hosie could look back, unpained. With her ready promptness at 
distilling the soul of goodness out of things evil, she remembered, not 
that Chester had accepted, but that he had hesitated to accept her 
gift, and from this frail premiss argued that self-respect, that honour 
might have come to light still in that lost heart. 

“Tf life had been kinder to him!” This was an unfailing apology 
of Aunt Hosie’s for ill-doers, virtually past the pale of apology. 
“We women, whose portion lies in sheltered places, know so little 
of the fierce temptation that a man has to withstand. If life had 
been kinder to him !” 

Life pressed, with piteous harshness, upon Daphne, from that day 
forward. No tidings of Barry Chester reached Fief-de-la-Reine for 
more than a fortnight ; and long before the expiration of that time, 
the import of his abrupt departure had become matter of ‘common 
talk even among the world of fisher-folk in Quéruée Bay. He had 
flown, not from his wife alone, but from his debts, of honour and 
otherwise. 

“Tn short,” so, tardily, he wrote to Daphne, “his return to the 
Islands was impossible. She might write, if there could be any 
good—he failed to see it—in prolonging such a correspondence. 
Letters sent to a certain address in London would be forwarded to 
him. But he must beg her not to look for constant replies. If any- 
thing in the shape of improved money prospects befell him he would 
let her know—fast enough.” 

And not one word of affection, of regret at leaving her, of in- 
quietude about her state. The letter might as well have been 
written to Miss Theodora, to one of his creditors, to any indifferent 
man or woman on earth as to her whose love followed him night and 
day, whose thoughts were one prayer for him, whose prospects, for 
evil or for happiness, were bound up irrevocably with his until death 
should set them apart. 

Her heart was crushed; her faithfulness stood the shock, bravely. 
Poor Barry was an idle correspondent, just that. As soon as there 
was cheerier news to communicate, his letters would grow longer, 
and—she, oh, she would cure herself, perforce, of this foolish habit 
of fretting over their separation, and be content. As to the stories 
set afloat about him by wicked tongues, Daphne believed none of 
them. When his prospects brightened, his creditors would be paid, 
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of course. A poor two or three hundred pounds! What was this 
to a man of Barry’s talents, Barry’s resources? Give him time to 
look about him for employment, time to set going the interest of his 
friends, and all would come right. Meanwhile... . 

. . . « Meanwhile, when the early clouds of cherry and hawthorn 
lay white upon the hillsides, Paul opened his blue eyes upon the 
world. Daphne, as I have said, had stood up resolutely at first. 
Her heroism ended now. With physical weakness came reaction 
from the moral tension of all the past, unhappy, sleepless weeks, 
and ’twas long before the doctors would pronounce, or Aunt Hosie 
believe her to be, out of danger. She spoke of her husband in her 
delirium only, not asking for his presence; she looked with dull, 
unwelcoming eyes upon the child. Alas, and worse was to come. 
When, at last, her pale lips did murmur Barry Chester’s name, with 
what response must she be met? How should it be broken to her, 
faintly struggling back from the stillness of the dark valley to the 
pain and glare of living, that he had deserted her for ever, that the 
tiny babe who lay upon her breast was worse than fatherless ? 

Twice only had Mr. Chester written during Daphne’s illness; in 
the first letter acknowledging, without note or comment, the news of 
his son’s birth; in the second coolly announcing his own departure 
for America. His attempts at finding work: in England, the promises 
of friends, interest that he thought could be relied upon—all had 
proved empty. At the present moment, after paying his passage- 
money to New York (where he would most likely starve), he stood 
without a ten-pound note in the world. Useless for Daphne to dream 
of further correspondence. The marriage had been a “sell ”—this 
was how Mr. Chester expressed himself—a “sell” for both of them. 
Let it be forgotten! He hoped that she possessed sufficient Christian 
charity to forgive him any pain he might have caused her, and that 
she would trouble herself no more about his existence. He was 
starting for America under a fictitious name; any efforts made with 
a view to tracing him must therefore be labour in vain. The past 
was past and done with. The best thing for both of them was to 
embark on a new life that should blot out the errors of the old one. 

In fewer words-—he had abandoned her and her child for ever. 

Daphne bore the blow with a quietness that, for a girl of her age 
and temperament, boded no quick recovery. Amidst the tumult of 
thoughts that thronged her brain, the one, perhaps, which stood forth 
the clearest, was—the impossibility of her, Daphne Chester, having 
done with happiness! Nineteen years old, the sun shining into the 
hearts of spring’s first roses, the birds chanting up and down the 
lanes—there was, literally, as yet, “no place in the existing fabric 
of her thoughts” for the realisation of her own despair. It needed 
time—time, whom the superficial name Healer! the slow engraver 
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and perpetuator of grief in human hearts—to teach her to be wretched. 
The initiation over, the A B C of suffering mastered, she was no 
inept or laggard scholar for the future. 

In marrying Barry Chester she had invested her all—or she believed 
so—and are not our beliefs the sternest facts we know? In losing 
him, her docket was struck. She was bankrupt. 

Aunt Hosie, with love-born keenness of insight, saw that the poor 
child’s wound was likely to fare best if left to nature’s curing; and 
when they were alone together—by “alone,” I mean of course with 
little Paul—the name of Barry Chester dropped gradually into disuse. 
But Miss Theodora, with surface sympathies, sympathies for the cry- 
ing outward disgrace, not for the stifled inward groan, was far from 
approving or practising such reticence. Theodora was all for heroic 
treatment in the moral ailments of others,—the blacksmith’s hand of 
iron rather than the surgeon’s hand of steel. Theodora, during 
Daphne’s illness, had exercised her conscience by writing a kind of 
circular letter to such of Mr. Chester’s relations as she had knowledge 
of (including, I rather believe, the Warwickshire Stamers), and had 
accumulated facts that she considered it a sacred duty to lay before 
the girl in her hour of darkness. “ Facts that will at least show you, 
child, what kind of man you waste your regrets upon.” 

“Barry Chester comes of a doomed stock.” So, in an upright 

feminine hand, wrote one of Miss Theodora’s unknown correspondents, 
a Chester herself by marriage, smarting possibly under wrongs that 
infused gall into her ink. ‘“ His father was worthless, his grandfather 
worthless. The boy was born, as every Chester must be, to a hope- 
less inheritance of evil. Although I do not know Mrs. Barry Chester,” 
the letter ended, “I tell her honestly that I congratulate her on her 
good fortune in having seen her husband for the last time. From 
father to son, the Chesters have brought shame and desolation to 
the heart of every woman who has loved them. It will be so to 
the end.” 
. Facts, with a vengeance, these. Facts, each of whose written 
syllables seemed to Daphne’s soul to look up at her with cruel human 
eyes, and whose influence sank, like the stain of some dark poison- 
flower, through all the yet unopened pages of her young life. 

“Born to a hopeless inheritance of evil;” even as the babe, just 
beginning to smile up in her face, must be! She felt herself, and 
what was dearer than herself, the child, to be in the grasp of inexorable 
law, marked-out victims of necessity. If she had graduated in the 
very newest school of scientific Calvinism, had listened to the last high 
teaching of “Bile, Phosphorus, and Despair,” her morbid sense of 
slavery to circumstance could scarce have been profounder. And the 
other-worldly utterances of pious friends—powerless, like all seemly 
phrases, signifying nothing, against the shock of any great crisis— 
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the Job-like consolations of the elder Miss Vansittarts, everything, 
save the influence of Aunt Hosie’s healthy upward-looking spirit, 
tended to sink her more helplessly in the slough of fatalism; the 
most dreary creed, however learnt, however formulated, that ever 
served to render human life unsweet. 

The roses opened, fell from their stalks; there rang harvest songs 
as heart-whole, there shone harvest moons as silver, as of old. And 
then the woods faded from red to dun, the chill November rains began 
to sweep up from the Atlantic, and Daphne, wandering alone under 
the grey skies by the stormy shore, realised that her winter had set 
in. In the blossom of her youth, she stood in an empty world; the 
plaything of a blind destiny, ruined through the very affections which 
were as the fibres and life-blood of her being. 

Had Chester lived, her unhappiness, however acute, must, with the 
progress of time, have become chequered. Barry Chester, living, 
must infallibly have wanted money, infallibly have fallen back upon 
the Miss Vansittarts for help; and Daphne, thirsting to forgive, on 
any terms, would, you may be sure, have relented over the very first 
letter that implied reconciliation and asked for sovereigns. 

But no such opportunity came. 

Within a year of their separation, Mr. Chester died, miserably as 
he had lived, in London—the little project of starving in America 
proving a fiction with which he had staved off the distasteful necessity 
of working for bread in England. A few personal irifles of no value 
were sent to the iadies of Fief-de-la-Reine by the keeper of the 
lodging-house in which he died, also a doctor’s and other bills, “ all of 
which the poor gentleman assured her his relations would make it a 
point of honour to pay.” Not one message of contrition or of love ; not 
a remembrance of the woman whose happiness he had wrecked, or of 
his child! 

One likes, at least in fable, to think of the most purposeless human 
lives as rounded off into something of harmony by the approach of 
death. The inheritance of evil rested on Barry Chester to the end. 
Without a thought, beyond the grovelling satisfaction of the hour, he 
had lived out his term of human animalism, and dying, breatied not 


a word to release the one heart that loved him from its legacy of 
desolation. 


This was why her face, amidst its pure lines and colouring, wore the 
unexpectant look of age. This is how her account with the world 
came to be closed at two-and-twenty. 
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Cuapter VI. 
BLUE-STOCKINGS A LA MODE. 


Tuat civilised man, with all his resources, cannot attain to a new sen- 
sation was a truth guessed at by thinkers some time before exhausted 
young gentlemen of the nineteenth century had reduced it to a 
maxim. 

Still, without making pretence to such an auachronism as absolute 
newness, the relative position of Sir John Neverne and Mrs. Chester 
must, I think, be admitted to contain some unwonted elements of 
originality. 

For a young and beautiful woman, modest as she is beautiful, to 
sink at your feet, and, in the first hour of acquaintance, cover your 
hands with kisses, is an experience that I make bold to say falls not to 
the lot of one man out of a million; and as regards that: millionth— 
well, unless he be a very hardened cynic indeed, let him look to it 
narrowly that he become not on the instant a slave! 

Sir John Severne is five-and-twenty, less of a cynic than some lads 
who have not left off their Eton jackets, and with a heart, up to the 
present time, untouched by passion; yes, although he signs himself 
the most devoted of Clementina Hardcastle, and for three years past 
has worn Clementina’s portrait against his waistcoat. 

So when, on the day succeeding Paul’s fishing expedition, the young 
fellow finds himself again approaching Mrs. Chester’s presence, sees 
her, afar off, quit the band of workers in the hay-field and walk 
unabashed towards him, her hand outstretched, the frankest smile of 
welcome on her lips—when this moment comes, young Severne to his 
surprise discovers the meaning of the word “ shyness,” for the first 
time in his life,and colours. He has heard enough of Daphne’s history 
to inspire him with a great and chivalrous pity, even did she possess 
no other claim on his regard. And when to pity is added a certain 
conscious remembrance . . . the lingering contact of the loveliest pair 
of lips . . . bis bashfulness, it may be hoped, will not lower him in the 
reader's sight. Did I not say, at the commencement of this little 
history, that Sir John Severne had only lost as much of the boy as was 
not worth the keeping ? 

“T was beginning to think the lanes were playing you false again, 
or—or that you had gone away to England without remembering 
us.” Thus she greets him ; her round soft face, with its halo of pale 
gold, its full-looking hazel eyes, seeming as the face of one of Raphael’s 
Virgins in Severne’s sight. “And I wanted so much to thank you 
sertously for your great goodness. I could not sleep last night for 
thinking how cold, how poor my words must have sounded; but 
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indeed,” her voice sinking in a way that threatens tears, “1 was too 
wild with terror to know exactly what I said or did.” 

Happily for Sir John (who can feel quickly enough, too quickly, 
perhaps, in situations where ’twere wisest to feel nothing, yet possesses 
the true British incapacity for uttering graceful sentiments at the 
fitting moment) Paul just now rans up beside his mother; Paul, 
with his clothing reduced to a minimum, his tattered straw hat a few 
degrees more tattered than yesterday, his sunburnt Murillo-face aglow 
with excitement. 

“ Hullo, Mussieu l’Ang’iaz,” he cries, all the neatly-framed thanks- 
giving speech that Daphne has laboriously taught him, forgotten. 
“ Allons done!” holding out his hand patronisingly to Sir John. 
*“ Allons jouer & ‘ pousse me j'querai’ avec les babouins !” 

And in five minutes’ time Severne finds himself among a crowd of 
girls and children, now pulled this way, now that, through the mazes 
of catch-me-that-catch-can, while Paul, sturdily grasping his hand, 
shrieks aloud with triumph over every fresh instance in which Mussieu 
Y’Ang'iaz shows his ignorance of the game. 

All throughout the neighbourhood of Fief-de-la-Reine the farming 
is strictly co-operative; the ideas as to paid labour held by these 
peasant lords of the soil being pretty much on a level with those of 
small English farmers of a hundred years ago. The bread they eat 
is made from their own wheat; their tiny plot of freehold supplies 
them with bacon, cheese, cider. Money they look upon as a thing 
sacred in itself, totally distinct from all other commodities ; a thing 
to be reverently hoarded, kept bright like the family spoons, and only 
parted with under protest. As a consequence, much of the old- 
fashioned joy in labour, which capital and machinery have banished 
from England, still exists in this out-of-the-world little district. At 
the Grande Charrue, or big eight-horse plough of the year, the ten or 
twelve men who own a common interest in the charrue dine and sup 
at the house of him whose land is being ploughed : at potato-planting 
the same: at hay or corn harvest a substantial tea, served in the 
field, is, with cider, songs, and gossiping unlimited, the established 
form of joint-stock conviviality. 

Comparing Aunt Hosie’s hay-field with one on a modern English 
farm—the grass cut by the aid of cogs and wheels, and formed into 
ricks by patent steam elevators—you might believe yourself to have 
gone back to the days of Goldsmith; half expect to see the kindly 
neighbours helping the Vicar in with his second crop, or Mr. Burchell 
assisting Miss Sophia over the labours of the fork. 

Children, scarce bigger than little Paul, are among the groups of 
faneuses, stalwart grandsires are working with will and arm as hearty 
as their sons. Here and there may be seen some bent old man or 
woman of the fourth generation, drawn forth from their chimney- 
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nook and vraic fire by the blue June sky, the temptation of getting 
a cup of English tea from the hands of “ not’e bonne Aunt Hosie.” 

And everybody, old and young, must say his word of compliment 
to Severne, upon whom the Victoria Cross has already been lavishly 
bestowed by Quéruée imagination. He receives praises whose out- 
spokenness must certainly put him to the blush, did he understand 
a word of the soft-syllabled Froissart patois in which they are uttered. 
His hand is brought into contact with as many work-hardened palms as 
that of an embryo M.P. in the act of “cooking” the county. When 
the last load has left the field, and a parting-glass of something livelier 
than tea is being liberally served out by Jean-Marie and Margot, 
the health of Mussieu Sir John is proposed and drunk with an honest 
English “ Houras!” that makes the surrounding orchards ring again. 
Finally, it is settled for him that he shall spend the remainder of the 
evening at Fief-de-la-Reine. 

“You have been cheated out of your dinner,” says Aunt Hosie, in 
her hearty north-country voice, and resting her hand upon the young 
man’s arm. “So you must just make a virtue of necessity and eat a 
bit of seven-o’clock supper with us at the farm.” 

“And as you care for art,” adds Miss Theodora, with pretty 
consciousness—Theodora actually on the hay-field, and in a costume, 
uplooped, coquettish, a blue-ribboned straw hat shading her face, a la 
Gainsborough—“as you care for Art, Mrs. Chester and myself will 
show you some of our small attempts in water-colour. I had the very 
best advantages in my youth,” says Theodora, plaintively retrospective. 
“Indeed, my master, a Signor Pinuti, or Pincelli, or some such name, 
has been known to regret our dear papa’s social position. ‘If the 
Signorina Teodora had but to work for money,’ poor Pinuti used to 
ss 
“ But, unfortunately, we have no Signor Pinuti to praise us at 
Fief-de-la-Reine,” interrupts Daphne, hot with confusion. ‘“ And 
nothing we do can possibly be worth showing to a stranger, I—I 
mean to any one who has travelled so much, and must have seen so 
many fine pictures as Sir J ohn Severne.” 

“T accept the apology,” says Severne, with a look that brings the 
colour to her cheek. “If you had not retracted that obnoxious 
word, ‘stranger,’ I should have walked straight away to the harbour, 
Mrs. Chester. A steamer starts for Newhaven to-night, and 

“And before to-morrow morning, Sir John Severne would have 
forgotten that such a place as Quéruée exists,” cries Daphne. 

By this time they have fallen a little behind the others, and are 
walking slowly, side by side, along the narrow lane; Sir John 
well laden with rakes and forks, Mrs. Chester with her sun-bonnet 
hanging on her arm, an empty water-jar poised on her shoulder— 
just ‘Tike a lady and gentleman of the cup-and-saucer school of comedy, 
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preparing for a telling bit of sylvan flirtation. At their feet, among 
ferns and grasses, the shadows lie deep; but shafts of occasional light 
still quiver on Daphne’s fair head through the gracious dome of gold 
and emerald that roofs them in. 

“Don’t you think it might be as well for you to make a note of 
our existence, sir? We shall remember you,” she goes on, a little 
sadly, “those of us who live long enough—well, for about the next 
thirty or forty years. Events, strangers, are not so plentiful in 
Quéruée as to be soon forgotten. At our Christmas parties to drink 
the health of Mussieu Sir John will be as much a matter of course 
as to dance ‘ Mon beau Laurier,’ and as to June—every June, every 
haymaking, will be a sort of anniversary. Don’t you think you 
might write half a line about us in your pocket-book? Only 
the words Fief-de-la-Reine and the date of yesterday would be 
enough.” 

Under any other circumstances, the tone, the look, that accompany 
this request would be sufficient to stir the vanity of the least vain of 
men. From Daphne Chester they mean—what her kisses, what her 
tears meant yesterday: passionate, blind gratitude towards Paul’s 
rescuer. If Sir John Severne were sixty years old, instead of five- 
and-twenty, she must feel the same towards him, must look and 
smile with the same rapt tenderness. Only the result might be 
somewhat different in the one small item of Sir John Severne’s 
peace. 

“Tf you wish, truly and honestly, that I should remember Fief-de- 
Ja-Reine and every one belonging to it, Mrs. Chester.” It must be 
acknowledged, Clementina considered, that there is a shade too tender 
in young Severne’s voice. Allowance, however, must be made for 
the scene, the hour, the light that shines on him from Mrs. Chester’s 
eyes. “If you wish that I should remember everything connected 
with Quéruée just one degree more vividly than I am certain to do 
already, you must let me make a sketch of you and little Paul. I 
should like to get an outdoor portrait of you, looking as you look at 
this moment.” 

“Tn a cotton gown and sun-bonnet, my cheeks well baked by eight 
hours’ haymaking, a water-jar on my shoulder ?” 

During the apathetic hopeless years since Chester deserted her, 
Daphne has sunk into the habit of considering her personal appear- 
ance as about on a par with Aunt Hosie’s. At this moment youth 
stirs in her, as the sap in trees newly kissed by April ; she remembers 
that her hair is golden, her complexion peach-like, that her eyes— 
why do I amplify? She remembers that she is fair ! 

“ You don’t want me to hide my picturesqueness under Sunday best, 


as the country people do when they go to town to be ‘ taken’ by the 
photographers ?” 
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“T want you to look precisely as you did when I first met you, 
yesterday, in the fields.” | 

“A certain letter in my hand. Ah, Sir John, if you had never 
dropped your letter-——” 

“ Mrs. Chester would not have directed me to the martello tower in 
Quéruée Bay, some other fellow would have carried Paul safe ashore, 
and at this moment ... . No, it will not do to push these kinds of 
suppositions too far. My own correspondent little knows the happy 
results that letter was fated to bring about.” 


Probably my own correspondent might hold that the results. had 
already gone too far, could her eyes, overlooking the couple of 
hundred miles that divide London and Jersey, rest upon Quéruée Bay 
this evening. 

The distinct white light of day has melted now into tenderest 
shifting hues of pearl and opal. Overhead hangs a stainless sky ; 
one of those skies with which rocks, sea, and distance fuse so divinely 
as to make the earth seem rather a portion of heaven itself, than our 
poor labour-place and our tomb. Severne and Mrs. Chester, after I 
know not how many hours spent in each other’s society, are watching 
the stars rise, as they have watched the sun set, from the Quéruée 
shore. Paul has been forcibly carried off to bed in the strong arms 
of Margot; the Miss Vansittarts, mindful of damp and rheumatism, 
have already lit their parlour-lamps. None save these two are abroad. 
So tranquil is the air, so utterly without sound or movement the 
landscape, it might seem as though the little island were indeed some 
region of the blest, some spot beyond space, of which these two were 
the charmed and only mortal inhabitants. 

“ Yes, we talk like old acquaintance.” It is Daphne who speaks, 
her calm face lifted, with the afterglow of all the west upon it, to 
Severne’s. “Yet in reality the extent of our acquaintance is—a 
knowledge of each other’s names. People who dwell in places 
like Quéruée have so stepped off the stage of life as to have no 
history to speak of. I have been eighteen years at Fief-de-la-Reine, 
and each year the seed-time and potato-planting and harvest have 
been pretty much the same; never, at the times of greatest excite- 
ment, more difference than between a wet season and a dry. But you, 
at your age——” 

“ At my age, which is four or five years, good, in advance of yours, 
Mrs. Chester !” 

“Age is not dependent upon the number of one’s birthdays,” she 
answers him gravely. “I was two-and-twenty the fifteenth of last 
April!” 


“Two months ago! Like all immensely old people, you make the 
most of your longevity.” 
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“«‘ And I seem to have done with life just as effectually as though I 
were fifty. You are merely a schoolboy,” her eyes travelling over 
his face with a kind of soft compassion. “ Your life is beginning.” 

“ With a tolerable accumulation of experience to start from,” says 
Severne. “Nine years ago, when I first went to Woolwich, I looked 
upon myself, I can assure you, as a finished Chesterfield in matters of 
worldly wisdom, and now, after spending the three last years in India, 
too, to be told coolly, that I am only a schoolboy still !” 

“ After spending the three last years in India!” repeats Daphne, 
stooping down, and with one finger tracing out a kind of Chinese 
pagoda upon the sand. “ You must have been young enough in all 
conscience when you went away! And you have never returned to 
England since ?” } 

“Never. Iam in the act of returning this moment.” 

“Not very hurriedly ?” 

The Chinese pagoda grows elaborate, begins to possess minarets 
and cupolas, as she leads him onward to the point she means to 
attain. 

“ Well, no, I wanted to look up a school friend, a boy of my own 
age, Mrs. Chester, who has married a wife, poor fellow, and buried 
himself in Brittany. That delayed me a fortnight between Paris and 
St. Malo——” 

“Then ?” 

“Then ‘ Murray ’ reminded me of the duties of my position. ‘The 
traveller is here at a convenient point for visiting the Channel Islands.’ 
You know the rest.” 

“And the lady who wrote that letter has not seen you for three 
years,” cries Daphne, sweeping out the pagoda with a touch, and 
raising her eyes abruptly to Severne’s. “She will find you altered. 
Though you exchanged photographs every week you could not keep a 
face fresh and living before you through the changes of three years.” 

It is a home-thrust, the like of which can only be given under one 
of two conditions: absolute knowledge, or absolute ignorance, of the 
conventionalities. Sir John throws a quick look at Daphne’s face, at 
the serious truth-telling eyes, the lips from which no word of “ chaff” 
or other wit of the period has ever flowed, and comes to the sudden 
resolution, then and there, of enlightening her as to his engagement. 
He must not like, must nof admire her beyond the limits of artistic 
admiration. 

So much is certain: and perhaps his best safeguard will be to 
entrust his secret to her keeping. Poor Daphne, as though her 
shoulders were not already weighted, inadequately to their strength ! 

“ Yes, we shall find each other changed, Mrs. Chester, in things, 
perhaps, that do not come within the scope of photography.” He takes 
up a handful of small pebbles, and, as he talks,aims one after another 
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at some imaginary target on the margin of the water. “ You see, we: 
had known each other just six weeks, and we were children—Miss 
Hardcastle, at least, was a child—when .... when I was ordered to. 
India. We spoke in our haste, and I suppose shall have the interest 
now of finding how far our speaking led us wrong.” 

Sir John Severne has told his story. (The region of romance 
once entered, women want so little telling!) He has described that 
foolish love-affair of his, well-nigh as plainly as though he had given 
the details of every successive stage of folly: the ball at which he 
first fell a victim to thirty-six yards of white gauze, a jessamine 
wreath, Intellect, and his own flattered vanity; the treasuring of 
Miss Hardcastle’s withered bouquet ; the furtive love-letters ; declara-. 
tion ; parental sanction, and exchange of engagement rings ;—all ! 

And for one long minute, Daphne Chester is silent. 

Her heart is dead—no doubt, on that point; her belief in personal 
happiness shattered. The only feeling she can possibly entertain 
towards Sir John Severne is gratitude, just what she felt for gouty 
old Doctor de Goriot, when he had brought Paul safely through the 
measles. And still the words of congratulation on learning that Sir 
John Severne’s troth is plighted do not come readily to her lips. 
Daphne is human, simply that, and in every human liking, even a 
sister’s for a brother, exist some germs of jealousy, however little our 
finer nature may be disposed to take them into account. 

“T shall have more faith in my own cleverness for the future,” so- 
at length she speaks, in her matter-of-fact, quiet voice. “When 
first I picked up that letter, I thought to myself it was from your 
sweet . . . . from some one you cared more than common for. You 
must be longing to get back to England, Sir John. After three 
years of separation, the hours must pass heavily that keep you 
apart.” ‘ 

“ Well,” answers Severne, discharging his last shot with vigour at 
the imaginary target, and missing it, “we are not romantic people, 
either of us. That is the fact.” 

It is not a fact, as regards himself, but possibly, at this moment, 
he considers it to be one. 

“Miss Hardcastle is—I suppose if I had to sum up her character- 
istics in one word I should be forced to say—prepare yourself, Mrs. 
Chester; a cold shock is in store for you—that Miss Hardcastle is, the 
least bit in the world, a Blue-stocking.” 

“A Blue-stocking!” exclaims Daphne, with bitter sharp sense of 
her own deficiencies, and with a vision, grand, epic, homicidal, rising 
before her. 

“The term is oldfashioned,” says Sir John. “And still, with 


feminine learning increasing at its present rate, I don’t know that 
we can well afford to do without it.” 
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“Tt is a very awful term,” cries Daphne. I have heard my aunts 
speak of Mrs. Trimmer, Miss Porter-——” 

“And Mrs. Hannah More! Ah, the Modern Blue-stocking is cut 
upon a different pattern, ‘exhibits diverging manifestations, as she 
would say, in the language of the tribe. The Modern Blue-stocking 
acknowledges few things that cannot be weighed in the balance, 
or observed in the spectroscope. Of your own soul, if you are weak 
enough to fancy that you possess one, she will tell you that it is 
but a distillation, through the vegetable and animal worlds, from 
inorganic nature. She talks familiarly of atoms, molecules, and the 
argument from experience, wears her hair, if she is pretty, in a 
fringe upon her forehead, and invariably writes humanity with a 
big H.” 

.. I think,” says Daphne, forgetting politeness in the plenitude of 
her sincerity, “that I would much rather not come across the Modern 
Blue-stocking.” 

“Miss Hardcastle will inevitably come across you,” returns 
Severne, looking amused. “In a couple of days, to-morrow perhaps, 
Miss Hardcastle, and a party of her friends, will arrive in Jersey on a 
yachting expedition.” 

Daphne’s cheeks deepen in hue till they match the red horizon 
streak illumining the farthest north. “Keep her away—keep her 
away from Fief-de-la-Reine! Never let my ignorance be placed side 
by side with the science of such a paragon!” This is her first 
thought; perhaps I should say the first rush of wordless emotion 
from which thought springs. One second later, “And is Miss 
Hardcastle tall or short?” she asks, her voice so excellently schooled 
that her companion’s dull masculine perceptions detect in it no 
constraint. ‘Has she black eyes or blue, dark hair or blonde ?” 

Sir John Severne unfastens a locket from his watch-chain, then, 
opening its hinge, moves so that he may conveniently display the face 

contains to Mrs. Chester. 

“After the lapse of three years it is difficult to speak accurately 
about shades of colour,” he remarks, watching—not the faded photo- 
graph of the woman he is to wed, but the flushed and living face of 
this daughter of Heth, this acquaintance of yesterday, with whom 
already he is more than half in love. “Miss Hardcastle, I have a 
fancy, was called fair—but no, you are fair, in the true painter’s 
acceptation of the word. She was—I am convinced I could gct a 
likeness of you at this moment, if there were light enough to draw. 
One little line more in profile.” With an artist's privilege, Severne’s 
hand rests for a moment’s space upon her coils of silken hair. “ You 
will give me a first sitting to-morrow, will you not ?” 

“ And her eyes are dark, for certain. Sir John, I like the face of 
‘your own correspondent.’ There is something one could rely upon 
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about that mouth. In spite of all the terrible things you have said 
on the score of Blue-stockings, I don’t think I shall be very frightened 
to make the acquaintance of—of—” out come the words with an 
effort, “ Miss Hardcastle, your sweetheart.” 


A score of stars have cleft the pallid orange of the sky by the time 
that Severne and Mrs. Chester bid good-night outside the wicket-gate 
of Fief-de-la-Reine. The ruby glow has vanished off shore and rocks ; 
twilight is growing in the hollows of the sandhills and amongst the 
berceaux and espaliers of the dewy bird-haunted garden. 

When Sir John has got about a hundred yards along his road he 
turns, and through the hazy light discerns that a woman’s figure (he 
would know it among a hundred already) lingers in the farm porch. 
As he looks, the figure moves: Daphne, for an instant, hesitates, then 
sends him » last “good-night” from the tips of her fingers, and 
disappears into the house. 

Willingly, but in vain, would Severne’s imagination invest that 
parting gesture with tender meaning. 

“Miss Hardcastle—your sweetheart!” The words, spoken as 
Daphne Chester spoke them, are still sounding, with unpleasant 
distinctness, in his ears. 


VOL. LI. 





Che Last of the Anights-errant. 


Few men have played a more prominent or brilliant part on the 
world’s stage than the subject of this brief memoir—Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth. Yet the wide-spread renown 
he acquired in his own day has failed to secure for him that dis- 
tinguished place on the roll of great historic names which his character 
and achievements would seem to merit. From an early age he took 
a leading part in public affairs; his career extending from the reign 
of Charles the Second to that of George the Second—eventful and 
turbulent times, alike in domestic politics, civil and foreign warfare, 
and the struggle for ascendancy of the partisans of opposing faiths. 
He was of a restless, energetic nature; and in the course of a long 
and chequered period of public service, filled the office of First 
Commissioner of the Treasury; was a member of Queen Mary’s 
“ Council of Nine ”; held the commission of Commander-in-chief of the 
armies and fleet during the Spanish War of Succession; was made a 
Knight of the Garter, and, as a subtle diplomatist, was on two or 
three memorable occasions employed as special envoy or ambassador. 
He was also an accomplished scholar, a poet, a brilliant wit, and a 
liberal patron of learning and the arts; but he had the vices of the 
age, and amidst its dazzling and dissolute society was conspicuous 
as a sceptic and dissipated man of pleasure. His vices were, however, 
counterbalanced by many virtues; and at a time when corruption 
had reached its most nefarious extent, and public virtue was well-nigh 
extinct, his character stood almost alone in its freedom from the 
reproach of those self-seeking interested views which then influenced 
the conduct of official men, even of the first rank and station. 
England at one time resounded with the fame of Lord Peter- 
borough. His daring deeds of valour astonished all Europe. Yet 
his military career was but as the flash of a fiery meteor across the 
sky, its transient splendour startling beholders, but leaving no abiding 
traces of its glory behind. The names of Marlborough, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, and even others of inferior note, his contemporaries, are 
familiar as household words—their fame resting on the substantial 
services they rendered to their country—but the name of the brilliant 
and eccentric Lord Peterborough survives rather as the hero of a one3 
popular romance. His wonderful exploits were ever characterised 
by so much recklessness and wild adventure, that it has been asserted 
that no man of really sane mind would, for a moment, haye given 
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countenance to the bare suggestion of such enterprises as he under- 
took, entered upon with the utmost levity and carried out, it must be 
admitted, with astounding success; the success alone excusing his 
extreme rashness and folly. His victories have been compared to the 
extravagant feats of a Sir Launcelot, and Amadis de Gaul. And his 
encounters with corsairs, his chivalrous rescue of fair and noble 
dames, his strange stratagems and intrigues to attain his ends, both 
as a stern warrior and gay Lothario, his fearlessness, astonishing 
heroism and endurance of fatigue, his rapid journeys, his hair-breadth 
escapes by “flood and field,” his high-bred courtesy, and gallantry 
towards the fair sex, his lavish munificence and utter disregard of 
honours and money, but gained for him a fleeting renown in his own 
day, and the reputation in a later one, of a “rash and vain-glorious 
knight-errant, loving the excitement of conflict, and caring only to 
make men stare.”* Yet this, perhaps, is meting out but scant 
justice to one who, doubtless, possessed many of the qualities of a 
great commander, though often carried away by daring courage and 
uncontrollable impetuosity of temperament. 

The Mordaunt family is descended from the Norman knight, 
Osbert le Mordant, to whom the Conqueror made a grant of the 
lands of Rodwell, in Bedfordshire. In 1532 a son of the then Sir 
John Mordaunt was created Baron Mordaunt by Henry the Eighth, 
and the earldom of Peterborough was conferred on his descendant in 
1627 by Charles the First. Yet this first Earl of Peterborough, 
who had renounced Catholicism after hearing the arguments advanced 
against it by the learned Bishop Usher, took the Republican side in 
the wars between Charles and his Parliament. His sons, Henry and 
John, remained staunchly devoted to the Royalist cause. They even 
raised an army to support it, and, at Newbury, fought for their King 
with the desperate valour that ever distinguished the brave but 
unfortunate Cavaliers. They also joined Lord Holland and others 
in the unsuccessful attempt to rescue Charles from imprisonment. 
And, while the father, under Cromwell, was made Master-General 
of the Ordnance, the sons were denounced as traitors to the Common- 
-wealth, and their property confiscated. They, however, succeeded 
in baffling the vigilance of spies, and escaped to France. 

The younger of these brothers, Lord John Mordaunt, was the 
father of our hero, the celebrated Charles Mordaunt. Both Henry 
and John returned to England at the Restoration, and Charles the 
Second, contrary to his usual habit, was neither oblivious of nor 
ungrateful for the services and sacrifices of these zealous partisans 
of the Stuarts. Their estates were restored, and Henry, who had 
succeeded to the earldom, was made Governor of Tangiers. Lord 
John was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Mordaunt and 

* Macaulay’s ‘History of England.’ 
D2 
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Viscount Avalon. When a mere youth he had married Elizabeth, 
the granddaughter and heiress of the Earl of Monmouth, and Charles 
was the eldest son of the eleven children of his marriage. He was 
born in 1658 or 1659. The exact date is uncertain; and but little is 
known of his early training and education. But as he was brought 
up in the vicious atmosphere of Charles the Second’s profligate court, 
it is not surprising that his mind became deeply imbued with its 
sceptical and licentious notions; or that, as religion and morality 
were recognised there but as subjects for airy jests, playful sneers, 
and witty sarcasm, young Mordaunt should have been, at an early 
age, both an unbeliever and a libertine. It is singular, however, that 
the great devotedness to the House of Stuart that had led his father 
and uncle to risk life and property in its cause, should have awakened 
no similar feelings in him. He would seem to have adopted the views 
of his Republican grandfather ; for as he grew up he evinced a deep 
hatred of both the royal brothers, and a determined antagonism 
towards the Catholic party. 

To suppress Algerine piracy, and prevent the frequent corsair 
depredations on British merchant ships, was at that day an attractive 
pastime to ardent youths of the Mordaunt temperament, fond of 
adventure and ambitious of other distinction than that of figuring 
in frivolous court revels. Remonstrances and threats had been vainly 
addressed to the Dey of Tripoli and Algiers; he treated them with 
utter derision. But in 1674 he and his barbarian subjects, im- 
mensely enriched by plunder, and holding in slavery many hundreds 
of English captives, had become so daring and formidable, that even 
Charles’s feeble Ministry felt compelled to bestir itself, and to attempt 
to put an end to these piratical attacks so detrimental to British 
commerce, and menacing to the life and liberty of British subjects. 
Accordingly, a squadron was sent out, under the command of Sir 
John Narborough, and young Charles Mordaunt, then about sixteen, 
soon after sailed in Admiral Torrington’s ship, to join the Mediter- 
ranean fleet as a volunteer. In 1675 he had an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in an action fought under the very guns 
of the Fort of Tripoli. Four corsairs were surprised; desperate 
tighting ensued; the vessels were burnt; the greater part of their 
crews killed, and those that escaped death imprisoned. Cloudesley 
Shovel, then a lieutenant, commanded, and was promoted for this 
daring achievement. Young Mordaunt was complimented on his 
great courage and the ability with which he had acquitted himself in 
the subordinate post entrusted to him. Another successful encounter 
brought the Dey to terms. His enraged people immediately deposed 
him, and further fighting ensued, resulting in his successor being 
equally glad to sue for peace, and to agree to all the Admiral’s 
conditions. 
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Charles Mordaunt returned to England with the fleet in 1677. His 
father had died during his absence, at the age of forty-eight. On 
succeeding to the title he married, being then in his nineteenth year. 
His bride was the daughter of Sir Alexander Fraser, of Mearns. But 
domestic life proved to be so much less congenial to him than one of 
excitement and wild adventure, that we find him, in the following 
year, leaving his young wife and again setting out, as a volunteer, to 
look after the pirates of the Barbary coast. At Portsmouth he joined 
the Bristol, 42-gun frigate. The chaplain of this ship, Teonge, 
relates, in his quaint diary, that, during some very blustering 
weather in the Bay of Biscay, being unable to perform his duties as 
chaplain, Lord Mordaunt asked Captain Langston’s permission to 
preach in his stead the next day, Sunday. Teonge, lying sick in his 
berth, heard something of their conversation, but, knowing that his 
lordship was very far from being a religious man, did not suppose his 
request made in seriousness. To his dismay, he found out that Lord 
Mordaunt was sitting up all night composing and rehearsing a sermon 
for the morrow ; that he intended to read prayers, and had appointed 
Mr. Norwood, his secretary, to act as his clerk, and to sing the Psalms. 
Regarding this more as a profane joke than a desire to edify the ship’s 
crew, Teonge, in great agitation of mind, and still suffering from sea- 
sickness, yet thought it his duty to prevent this great scandal. He 
found the zealous lord,” he tells us, “in the greate cabin discoursing 
with the captain, and whom I did so handle in a smarte and shorte 
discourse, that he went out of the cabin in a greate wrathe.” Pre- 
vented from preaching, “the Reverent Lord was so vexed that he 
borrowed the carpenter’s tools and worked all day, himself, in nailing 
up his hangings. Being done on the Sabbath,” continues the pious 
Teonge, “and no necessity, I do hope the worke will not be longe 
lived.” In various ways, according to Teonge, Lord Mordaunt made 
himself extremely disagreeable on board, and Captain Langston, though 
much irritated by his behaviour, “ hesitated to take any steps against 
him.” For in those days, noblesse, it appears, did not oblige its 
possessor to observe the rules of courtesy, but rather gave him an 
immunity from any such obligation, when he chose to make use of his 
privilege. But the worthy Teonge when he wrote up his diary was 
perhaps, himself, in a “ greate wrathe,” and unconsciously exaggerated 
a little—for Mordaunt was always considered a model of courtesy. 
However, the Bristol soon fell in with the Admiral’s ship, Rupert, and 
Mordaunt and his retinue transferred themselves to her. “So his 
Sunday’s worke is come to nothinge,” writes Teonge exultingly. _ 

In the course of the next few years Lord Mordaunt made several 
voyages to the Mediterranean, and took part, as a volunteer, in many 
desperate engagements with the still troublesome Algerine pirates, 
who had then learned to know him as their relentless foe. On 
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returning from these expeditions, he would assiduously devote himself 
to the acquirement of classic learning and to the study of the works 
of the best English and foreign writers. He held much aloof, at that 
time, from the unsatisfying gaieties of the Court, and took every 
opportunity of thwarting its aims and views. ‘‘ Charles, the volup- 
tuary, and James, the bigot,” he thought equally unfit to reign ; and 
he had the courage to express his hearty sympathy with Lord William 
Russell and Algernon Sydney, both of whom he accompanied to the 
scaffold. Though still so young, he was a very formidable opponent— 
displaying towards James, especially, a most persistent enmity, and 
giving the most zealous support to the party that sought to exclude 
him from the throne. On the 9th November, 1685, he addressed the 
House of Peers in one of the most remarkable speeches of the day, 
on the subject of James’s violation of the Test Act and the determi- 
nation he had expressed to maintain and increase the standing army, 
“ whose services,” he said, “ he might soon be in need of.” 


“Mordaunt spoke with characteristic eloquence, sprightliness, and 
audacity, and blamed the Commons for not taking a bolder line, ‘A 
standing army exists,’ he said, ‘and it is officered by Papists. We have 
no foreign enemy; we have no rebellion in the land. For what then is 
this force maintained, except for the purpose of subverting our laws and 
establishing that arbitrary power so justly abhorred by Englishmen ?’’’* 

“Yet this inveterate opponent of Popery and despotic power, though 
he chose to uphold an independent faith and a constitutional king, had 
no real attachment to either; they were, in his estimation, the least of a 
choice of evils that threatened to befall the country, and he had begun to 
look for them in the direction of Holland.”’+ 


Lord Mordaunt’s vehement and fearless public denunciation of the 
acts of James and his government, drew upon him so much hostile 
feeling that in 1686 he left England, giving out that he proposed 
to accept a command in the Dutch fleet. William of Orange then 
kept a very vigilant eye on English affairs, and exercised considerable 
influence on them. The impatient Mordaunt urged him to action, 
but the more prudent William preferred to remain quiet until the 
Princess Mary’s undisputed title should give him a right to govern. 
At the Hague, Mordaunt met the philosopher, John Locke, with 
whom he formed a firm friendship, and for several years kept up an 
interesting correspondence. 

But at length James had exhausted the forbearance of his subjects, 
and William—impelled, as he professed to believe, by a sacred duty— 
assembled his fleet, embarked his army, and sailed from the Flats, 
near Brill, on the 20th of October, 1688. He was accompanied by 
Lord Mordaunt and other notabilities who had sought a refuge in 
Holland. Admiral Herbert commanded, and William’s flag bore the 


* Macaulay’s ‘ Reign of James the Second.’ 
+ E. Warburton’s ‘ Life of Lord Peterborough.’ 
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motto, “The Protestant Religion, and the Liberties of England.” A 
heavy storm came on; the ships were separated, and news of the 
supposed destruction of the fleet reached James while conversing with 
the French Minister, De Barillon, He relates that, “in a tone of 
animation quite unusual with him, the king laughingly exclaimed: 
‘At last, then, the wind has turned Papist,’ adding, with lowered 
voice, and much seriousness, ‘for three days I have had the Holy 
Sacrament carried in procession.’ ” 

His exultation was doomed to be but short-lived. The Dutch 
fleet ran before the gale, received no damage, and no lives were lost. 
On the third day the ships reassembled and made for the Straits. 
On the 4th of November—William’s birthday and wedding-day—his 
fleet was discovered off the Isle of Wight. Mordaunt immediately 
landed on the Dorset coast to raise troops inthe name of the 
“ Liberator,” William of Orange. His energy and enthusiasm incited 
the men of Dorset and the adjoining counties to flock to his standard 
by hundreds, and on the 8th he began his march. Exeter surrendered 
to his first summons. There was an enthusiastic reception of the 
“Champion of Protestantism”; and the flight of James, and the 
accession of William and Mary, soon followed. Lord Mordaunt, for 
his great services, was created Earl of Monmouth—the title of his 
maternal grandfather being revived in his favour—a Lord of the 
Bedchamber, Custos Rotulorum of Northampton, and captain of a 
regiment of cavalry of which King William was Colonel, and which, 
headed by Lord Monmouth, as he was now called, formed part of the 
pageant that accompanied William and Mary from Whitehall on the 
occasion of their grand state visit to the city. Lord Monmouth also 
obtained for his friend Locke the offer of the post of envoy to the 
Count of Berlin; but the philosopher preferred retirement, and 
excused himself from accepting this mark of Monmouth’s friendship 
and William’s favour. 

The King’s first spcech, prepared by himself, for the opening 
of his Parliament in 1689, when submitted to the Council, was—Lord 
Monmouth excepted—unanimously approved. He took objection to 
the phrase, “ the Church of England is one of the greatest supports 
of the Protestant religion.” In deference to him, William altered 
it to “ is the chief support,” &e. 

This occurrence, though seemingly of little moment, was much 
commented upon, and gave rise to the suspicion that the man whose 
cause he had so lately upheld, and the success of which his own 
exertions had greatly contributed to bring about, was already obnoxious 
tohim. From Monmouth’s well-known restlessness of spirit and con- 
stant craving for excitement, he was generally regarded as dangerous 
to both friends and foes. The line of conduct he would adopt, or con- 
tinue to pursue when adopted, could never be foreseen or relied upon. 
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Honours or emoluments for himself he disregarded; but it is 
said that at this time his demands for places of trust, as rewards 
to the friends who had aided him in opposing James and preparing 
the way for William, quite outran the patience and sense of obliga- 
tion of the latter, and that he replied to one of Monmouth’s requests, 
*T have done for your friends all I will do, all I can do, and much 
more than, justly, I ought to have done.” But such a speech would 
have made the irascible noble lord the irreconcilable enemy of the 
constitutional King he had helped to set up. Like many other royal 
speeches, this one was probably invented for William, or he would 
hardly have placed Lord Monmouth, shortly after, at the head of the 
Treasury, and appointed him one of the Council of Nine—“ the nine 
kings ”—who were to advise the Queen and help her to govern during 
the absence of William in Ireland. 

Queen Mary had, however, talent and shredwness enough to 
govern her Council instead of being governed by it, and to conceal 
the fact that she trusted none of them. Six were believed to be in 
constant communication with the “exile of St. Germain,” the other 
three amusing themselves with some one of the numerous more or 
less harmless plots then afloat. Monmouth she particularly distrusted, 
and when he placed before her the famous “lemon letters”—a 
supposed intercepted correspondence, in which all the secrets of the 
Council were detailed for the benefit of James—and insinuated that 
they were the work of an enemy in their camp, the Queen at once 
attributed their authorship to him, and the copying of them, in 
lemon, to Major Wildman, a notorious intriguer, and Monmouth’s 
secretary. She judged him from Burnet’s point of view, which was 
not a very favourable one: for while admitting that he was brave 
and generous, the bishop considered that he had “no true judgment,” 
that he was “a man of much heat, and full of discourse, his thoughts 
crude and indigested, and his secrets soon known.” 

Though at the head of the Treasury, his dislike to financial business 
was so great that he soon wearied of his office, gave little attention 
to its duties,and in 1690 retired from it. Politics were more con- 
genial to him, and his time was then fully occupied in persecuting the 
Tories. Such leisure as he had he devoted to love-making, verse- 
making, dressing, and travelling to and fro between Whitehall and 
Fulham—his unceasing activity in these various pursuits affording 
the wits of the day a subject for many a bon mot and epigram. His 
regiment being stationed at Portsmouth, he put in a claim to the 
command of a vessel, intending to join Admiral Torrington’s squadron, 
and expecting to receive the Queen’s orders to exercise some sort of 
control over its movements. A French fleet was then in the Channel, 
and before Monmouth could reach Portsmouth an engagement had 
taken place off Beachy Head, in which Admiral Torrington was 
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defeated. In 1691-2 he served with distinction under King William, 
in Flanders. At the end of the campaign a ‘coolness sprang up 
between them, which on Monmouth’s part soon grew into intense 
dislike. He became disgusted with the world, and for the next three 
years withdrew from public life, seeking solace in “graceful in- 
dolence” and perfect retirement, at Fulham. He was extremely 
fond of gardening, and often worked with his labourers in the fine 
grounds and gardens of the Parson’s Green mansion. They were 
more than twenty acres in extent, had been laid out and planted from 
Monmouth’s own designs, and were then “ unsurpassed in the fine 
taste displayed in their arrangement.” He had a magnolia tree seventy- 
six feet high, and he gave so much time to horticulture that the fruits 
and flowers he raised were brought to most unusual perfection. 

One would expect to learn something of his domestic life while he 
sojourned in this pleasant retreat ; but although he had an accomplished 
and amiable wife, two sons and a daughter (she afterwards became 
Duchess of Gordon), he and his family seem to have lived “ parted 
lives,” sharing but little, scarcely at all, in each other’s amusements, 
joys, or sorrows. Indeed, so little enjoyment did he find in domestic 
life, that when not wholly occupied with some favourite pastime or 
study, or in entertaining—often with foreign dishes of his own cooking 
—the wits and choice spirits of that day, he divided his time in 
paying assiduous court to one, or more, of its flaunting unscrupulous 
belles, and in drinking, gambling, and a course of unrestrained reck- 
less profligacy. For what is astonishing in a man of his, in many 
respects, high character and intellect, he had the miserable weakness 
of desiring to be thought even “ worse than the worst” of the dissolute 
swaggering fops of the period. 

In 1696, Sir John Fenwick’s plot against the King’s life was 
discovered, and Lord Monmouth, growing weary of seclusion, took an 
active part in the proceedings. The Dill of attainder, after a great 
party struggle, was carried in the Commons by twenty-three-votes. In 
the Lords, papers were read incriminating Lords Marlborough and 
Shrewsbury, and other Whig peers suspected of holding treasonable 
intercourse with James. Marlborough denied the charge. His 
denial was accepted. He then disdainfully pronounced it “the in- 
vention of Lord Monmouth—the worst of men.” Monmouth, disre- 
garding this, spoke undauntedly and with fervour and eloquence for 
upwards of two hours, in favour of the attainder, and the bill was 
carried by a majority of seven. The unfortunate Sir John Fenwick, 
being condemned to death, turned upon his inveterate antagonist, and 
accused him of having endeavoured to make a tool of him in order to 
injure certain persons towards whom he had an ill-will. A paper 
handed over to the House by Lady Fenwick contained very explicit 
directions as to the manner in which Sir John’s defence should be 
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conducted, so as to afford him a loop-hole for escape, while it implicated 
those peers against whom it had been attempted to advance treason- 
able charges. The notorious Duchess of Norfolk was produced as a 
witness against Monmouth. She asserted that he had confided this 
paper to her, to be delivered to Sir John through the agency of his 
wife. Some exception was taken to her trustworthiness as a witness. 
The Duke (who had sought a dissolution of his marriage with her on 
account of her numerous gallantries, and had hitherto been baffled by the 
ardour with which Lord Monmouth, her first cousin, had espoused her 
cause), replied, “ My Lord Monmouth thought her good enough to be 
wife to me; I am sure she is good enough to be a witness against him.” 
These disclosures caused great sensation. With all his faults, his 
boastful scepticism, immoral private life, and unbounded licence of 
speech, the honour of the chivalrous Lord Monmouth, the uncom- 
promising enemy of corruption, had never been questioned. But now, 
amidst general disgust and horror, he was accused of vindictive 
subornation. He solemnly denied the charge. Then, in. his usual 
forcible style—now persuasive, now pointedly sarcastic, witty, con- 
temptuous, fiery, indignant—he declaimed for some hours ; with ready 
inventiveness turning against his opponents the arguments they had 
used to bring discredit on him. “I have built no palaces,” he said, 
“T have bought no estates, yet am I £20,000 poorer than when I 
began public life.” In the course of his speech he made some very 
severe but very just reflections on the character and conduct of Lord 
Jeffreys, whose title, and a large portion of his infamously acquired 
wealth, had been inherited by his son, a dissolute young man, just of 
age, and who was then present in the House. Wrathfully he rose up 
and threw back on the reviler the opprobrium cast upon his father’s 
name. ‘The violence of the disputants forced the House to interfere, 
and to exact a promise that the matter should go no further. 
Monmouth was declared guilty of the charges brought sgainst 
him.* He was deprived of all his offices; his name was struck out of 
the council-book, and he was committed to the Tower. “ Violent as a 
caged falcon,” and solely occupied in devising wild schemes for obtain- 
ing freedom and avenging himself, “he would have died had he been 
long detained.” His term of imprisonment was, therefore, made 
short, but the stigma remained attached to his name, and he was so 
poor that he talked of “ taking to farming and making a dairy-maid of 
his countess.” The elasticity of his nature, however, was not easily 
subdued, and when after his liberation and on his uncle’s death he 
exchanged the tainted title of Monmouth for the leading one of Peter- 


* “His guilt, though at the time generally believed in, is very doubtful. 
In a copy of Bishop Burnet’s ‘ History of my own Times,’ in possession of 
the Peterborough family, there are indignant contradictions in the hand 
of the great Earl himself.”—E. Warburton. 
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borough, his spirit rose higher than ever. By that title he is best 
known, and by his subsequent deeds he unquestionably gave it lustre 
and renown. It brought him but a small addition to his income ; his 
predecessor having been as extravagant as he himself was lavish. The 
lands and family residence at Drayton the late earl had bequeathed to 
his daughter, the Duchess of Norfolk, at whose death it was settled, 
after some litigation, that they were to revert to his nephew. For some 
considerable time Lord Peterborough withdrew almost entirely from 
public life. He went abroad, visited France, and at Cambrai was the 
guest of its celebrated archbishop,-the amiable Fénelon, with whose 
conversation and character he was greatly delighted. He discoursed 
with him on religion, and, notwithstanding his professed scepticiem, 
was so much struck by Fénelon’s precepts, and affected by their 
exemplification in his mode of life, that he wrote, “IfI remain with 
him another week I shall be a Christian in spite of myself.” 

In 1701 his eldest son, Lord Henry Mordaunt, then just of age, 
was elected member for Chippenham, and at about the same time 
Lord Peterborough reappeared in public life. King William had 
seen reason to pardon his past offence and again to place confidence 
in him. He was deputed to conduct the affairs for the negotiation of 
the Grand Alliance against France, which he successfully accomplished. 
He had latterly paid great court to Lady Marlborough, and had 
established ® correspondence with her. His wit, playful fancy, and 
the pretty compliments and delicate flatteries he addressed to her, had 
won her over to his interests, and secured her good offices in effectir ¢ 
a reconciliation with her husband; with whose rising fortunes his 
own (after William’s death) rose also. 

And now began the Spanish War of Succession, in which England 
supported the claim of the Archduke Charles, afterwards Charles the 
Sixth, Emperor of Austria, against that of the grandson of Louis the 
Fourteenth, Philip the Fifth, who by the will of Charles the Second 
of Spain had been nominated his successor. All England then raged 
with indignation against the French King; for Louis, contrary to the 
advice of his Council, had, on the death of James, acknowledged his 
son, the Pretender, as King of England. He was moved thereto by 
the tears of the ex-Queen, Maria de Modena, and the entreaties of 
Madame de Maintenon, The English nation felt insulted by this 
pretension to exercise despotic powerin Europe. “Are we to yield,” 
it was said, ‘‘ to the will of a sovereign who has employed fire and 
sword and the galleys to exterminate the Protestants of his own 
country ?’ William was to take the command of the armies in tho 
spring of 1702; but in the interval he died. He was riding a sorrel 
pony that had belonged to the ill-fated Sir John Fenwick ; the animal 
stumbled on a stone and threw his rider, who, already in an enfeebled 
state of health, did not rally from the effects of the accident. Queen 
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Anne, following the will of the people, carried out the plans of her 
predecessor. 

Lord Peterborough, still “all air and fire,” was formidable by his 
dauntless courage, and popular from those amiable qualities that con- 
trasted so strangely with his vices. Taking advantage of the favour 
in which he stood with “the great Sarah,” and of her personal in- 
fluence with the Queen, he solicited employment, and, through her 
interest, was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Northamptonshire, Governor 
of Jamaica, and Commander-in-chief of the fleet and army about to 
be despatched to the West Indies to destroy the rich Spanish settle- 
ments. This expedition was afterwards abandoned for that sent to 
Spain to support the claims of the Archduke Charles. The chief 
command of it, both naval and military, was given to Lord Peter- 
borough. And thus, while “ the cool-headed Marlborough was reaping 
glory in the Netherlands, his hot-headed impetuous friend,” and, in 
some sort, rival, “was revelling in the daring and hazardous adven- 
tures of a partisan leader.” 

“The English,” says Voltaire,* “were under the orders of one of 

the most extraordinary men his country ever produced—the Earl of 
Peterborough—a man who resembled in every respect those heroes 
with whose exploits the inventive imagination of the Spaniards has 
filled so many romances. He had lost, given away, and regained a 
fortune more than once. He now carried on the war in Spain partly 
at his own expense, and also provided for the Archduke and the whole 
of his retinue.” On the 21st of July, 1704, Gibraltar was taken, its 
easy conquest being chiefly owing to the false security of its small 
garrison, composed of one hundred of the citizens. Disregarding the 
enemy’s guns, and trusting in the supposed impregnability of the 
fortress, they neglected their duty, and allowed a party of sailors from 
the Vice-Admiral’s (Sir George Rooke) ship to approach unmolested 
under the Mole, and to reach the battery, of which they took possession. 
A detachment of 1800 soldiers followed, and Gibraltar surrendered to 
the English. The great importance of the service Sir George Rooke 
had rendered, in the taking of Gibraltar, did not prevent his recall 
when, shortly after, having fallen in off Malaga with the French 
admiral’s fleet, a naval battle took place with indecisive results. 
__In little more than six weeks the indefatigable Lord Peterborough 
had conquered Valencia and Catalonia for the Archduke Charles. 
His siege of Barcelona has been considered one of the most daring 
and brilliant military achievements on record. The Duke of Darm- 
stadt, who commanded under him, perished in the entrenchments, 
which were carried sword in hand. 


“A shell bursts in the fort, the powder magazine explodes, the fort is 
taken, the city capitulates. A parley takes place at the gates, between 


* *Siécle de Louis XIV.’ 
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Lord Peterborough and Don Francisco de Velano, the Viceroy. The 
articles are not yet signed, when, suddenly, fearful cries rend the air, and 
flames are seen ascending from one part of the city. ‘You betray us,’ ex- 
claimed the Viceroy; ‘we capitulated in good faith, while your English 
troops have entered by the ramparts and are now slaughtering our people, 
and pillaging and burning our houses! ‘You mistake,’ replied Peter- 
borough; ‘they are Darmstadt’s Germans, not Englishmen; and I see but 
one way of saving your city. Allow me and the officers of my staff, with 
the English troops now with us, to enter immediately; I will speedily put 
a stop to these outrages; then return to conclude with you here the terms 
of capitulation.’ His air of truth, and the lofty tone of his address, 
together with the pressing danger of the moment, induced the Viceroy to 
consent to his proposition. The gates were thrown open, and Peterborough, 
followed by his staff, dashed through the streets of Barcelona. The German 
and Catalonian soldiers, joined by some of the rabble, were sacking the 
houses of the principal citizens. Rushing upon them he compelled them 
to desist, and to restore the plunder they were about to make off with. 
Having, as he had promised, put a stop to the outrages, and restored 
order amongst the troops, Peterborough returned to the city gates to sign 
with the Viceroy the terms of the capitulation.”* 


He afterwards happened to fall in with a party of brutal Catalonian 
soldiers who were carrying off the beautiful young Duchess de Popoli. 
Naturally, she had fainted from terror, when fortunately the gallant 
Peterborough rode up. The sight of beauty in distress would at any 
time have nerved the arm of our hero to scatter a host; the conduct 
of these semi-barbarous soldiers inflamed him still more, and he im- 
mediately struck down two or three of them, and promptly rescued 
the lady. The enraged and baffled ruffians, on recovering from their 
consternation at the sudden and furious attack on them, fired some 
shots after her valiant deliverer. But both he and the trembling 
fair one escaped unhurt. He rode away with her in triumph and 
placed her in the arms of her husband, who was encountered in 
frantic pursuit of her. The chivalry, heroism, and magnanimity of 
their conqueror astonished the Barcelonians. They knew that the 
English were heretics, therefore, as they had imagined, necessarily 
destitute of the principles of honour and the common feelings of 
humanity. Their admiration of Lord Peterborough, whose conduct 
had dispelled this error, at once became boundless. 

But some portion of the populace, burning with resentment towards 
the Viceroy for offering to capitulate—though their city by that 
means alone was saved from the horrors of a sack—rose up furiously 
against him, and probably would have put him to death, had not the 
heroic Peterborough stepped in to save him. He resolved that such 
a stain should not rest on him as the assassination of the man who 
had entrusted his life to him. He inquired of Don Francisco what 
part of Spain he wished to retire to, then gave him a guard of 800 


* Voltaire. 
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men to conduct him through the conquered provinces to his desti- 
nation in safety. Many ladies of high rank had taken refuge in the 
convents, and over these the gallant Commander-in-chief placed a 
strong guard. This gained him general esteem and admiration, 
especially with the priests and the ladies, whose confidence it was a 
part of Peterborough’s policy to acquire, and to keep upa good under- 
standing with them. To please the belles of Barcelona he gave balls 
and bull-fights, and entertained the people of distinction magnificently. 
For the royal entry of Charles he arranged a splendid pageant, and 
as the people thronged in to see the sight, he stood in a balcony of 
the temporarily prepared palace and threw out handfuls of dollars 
amongst the crowd. So highly was he favoured by the clergy, that 
he was even requested to say where he would wish the services of his 
own religion to be performed. He replied, “I shall myself have 
conveniency enough to worship God in whatever place my quarters 
may be. As for the rest of the army, they shall follow strictly the 
rules of war, and perform divine service among themselves without 
causing disturbance or giving offence to any one,’—so politic was 
the respect he publicly showed to the religion he reviled. While 
in Valencia, two of his officers had contrived to obtain secret meetings 
with two young nuns, and had persuaded them to elope from their 
convent. When this was discovered the sensation it caused was so 
great, the feeling of horror it inspired so overwhelming, that the 
‘delinquents, fearing the vengeance of the people, secretly decamped, 
leaving the poor helpless girls to their fate. They were seized by 
their incensed relatives, and delivered over to the tender mercies of 
the* heads of their convent, who condemned them to confinement 
in a dark cell and the lingering death of starvation. This was cruelty 
the chivalric Lord Peterborough was not disposed “to tolerate. The 


.disgraceful conduct of his officers had made him furious, but their 


victims he vowed he would rescue, even from the iron grasp of the 
Church. He first made an appeal on their behalf to their families, 
In vain. “A nun violate her vows and be pardoned?” “Forbid it, 
Heaven!” As no time could be lost, he then addressed himself to 
the convent authorities, making known that, failing to persuade, he 
was ready to employ force. He had won great respect and much 
influence in Valencia by his magnanimity towards the people he had 
conquered ; and this, aided by substantial bribes to ecclesiastics and 
others in authority, obtained, first a mitigation of the cruel sentence, 
and, by Peterborough’s perseverance, the pardon of the erring sisters 
was eventually secured. 

The French tried to retake Barcelona. The Count de Toulouse 
blockaded it with twenty-five ships; Marshal-Tessé besieged it with 
a large force of horse and foot. But Peterborough’s forces defeated 
the French both by sea and land—Marshal Tessé abandoning his 
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wounded to the victor’s mercy, to the number of 1500. Many of 
these owed their lives to the humanity of the noble Commander-in- 
chief, who gave orders that they should receive the same care as his 
own disabled men. His Spanish campaign has been called “an 
epitome of his life,” as in the course of it “he displayed some of the 
highest qualities of human nature and not a few of the lowest.” 
Queen Anne sent him the additional appointment of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the “ Catholic King ” whom her forces and their commander 
had helped to enthrone. But her Ministers thought his despatches 
too informal, and indicating the possession of more wit than discretion 
in their writer. One of the most extraordinary exploits of the 
campaign was his daring pursuit, with only 150 dragoons, of General 
Las Torres and his detachment of 7000 men. Supposing that his 
pursuer had an army following to support him, Las Torres fled from 
town to town with the utmost precipitation. The art employed 
to keep up the deception, the perseverance in it, the audacious 
summoning of the garrison of Villa Real to a parley; the bold 
capture of 200 horses, with which he mounted the weary remnant 
of Lord Burgoyne’s regiment of infantry—giving the officers cavalry 
commissions—are feats that can here only be named; but in the 
wildest pages of romance alone can they find a parallel. From both 
friends and foes he is said to have effectually concealed his military 
plans, and any calculation as to the course he would probably take 
was sure to prove erroneous. But he so exulted in the desperate 
chances of war, that a sudden resolve, a happy chance, insensibility 
to fear, and the “spirit of malignant fun” which always seemed to 
impel him, more frequently led to his victories than any well-combined 
strategical plans.: The opinions of his generals respecting the conduct 
of the war were of course often adverse to his own; but the chief 
responsibility of it lay with him, and as success attended him to the 
end, to him belongs the chief glory of this brilliant campaign, as well 
as the further “merit of having led an army through a sanguinary 
war without the slightest imputation of injustice or cruelty from 
either friend or enemy.” The great Marlborough gained a dukedom 
and a splendid palace, and hoarded enormous wealth while in the 
public service; the gallant Peterborough nearly ruined himself, and 
often paid the troops he led, out of his own pocket. He might have 
said with his contemporary, the distinguished French General, Duc de 
Villars—when replying to some envious murmurs of the courtiers who, 
under the Regency, had enriched themselves at the expense of the 
State—“ Pour moi, je n'ai jamais rien gagné que sur les ennemis.” 
The campaign being ended Lord Peterborough embarked in the 
Resolution—commanded by his younger son—intending to land in 
Italy, and to proceed on to Vienna, for the coronation of the Arch- 
duke—the “Catholic King” of Spain. Off Leghorn they fell in with 
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a part of the French fleet, were fired into, and after a vigorous 
defence, in which the Resolution was much damaged, and her captain 
severely wounded, the vessel was run on shore, and they succeeded in 
escaping and in making their way to Turin. There} Peterborough 
was obliged to leave his gallant son to recover from his wounds and 
fatigue. He was himself unhurt, and fatigue he knew not, but the 
delay had changed his plans. He, therefore, with great speed, crossed 
the continent and visited Marlborough in his camp at Genappe. 
Thence he went on to Sweden, to see Charles the Twelfth, of whom 
he wrote, “ It is undecided whether he is very wise or very foolhardy ; 
but he has 50,000 men mad enough to obey readily all his commands.” 

In August, 1707, Peterborough arrived in London, and was 
received with unbounded acclamation. The populace felt a pride in 
the hero and his dazzling achievements, and heartily welcomed him 
home from the field of glory. Poets and men of letters vied with 
each other in lauding his valour and magnanimity. Dr. Stanhope, 
Dean of Canterbury, sounded his praises from the pulpit of the new 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, and in the presence of the Queen, who ordered 
the dean’s discourse to be published. Also, there was printed, “by 
command,” ‘The triumph of Her Majesty’s Arms, both by sea and 
land, under the direction of His Excellency, Charles, Earl of Peter- 
borough and Monmouth. The praises his cowrage everywhere 
met with were so overwhelming that though said to be “ insatiably 
vain,” he yet felt irritated by them rather than flattered, and on one 
occasion replied, with some acerbity, to a fulsome panegyrist, “ Sir, 
show me a danger that I think imminent and real, and I promise you 
I shall be as much afraid as any of you.” But the Archduke Charles, 
who had discovered, on the departure of Peterborough, that it was not 
the “ Catholic King,” but the magnanimous Commander-in-chief, who 
had gained the hearts of the Spaniards, secretly sent to the English 
court complaints and charges against him. Consequently—great as 
was his popularity and the enthusiasm of his friends, who, like Lord 
Rochester, exalted his deeds, as “ equalling if not exceeding in impor- 
tance those of Marlborough ”—he was not publicly thanked until after 
he had given in the Lords some explanation of recent affairs in Spain. 
The Queen was present on the occasion, and the sitting terminated 
with a formal and unanimous vote of thanks; also, in acknowledgment 
of his services, the Queen created him a Knight of the Garter. 

In 1709 Lord Peterborough lost his wife, his two gallant sons—the 
elder a colonel in the Scots Fusilier Guards, the younger the brave 
commander of the Resolution—and some other members of his family, 
all within a few weeks, and by that terrible disease, small-pox. But 
he was so much a man of action, and had found so little enjoyment in 
domestic life, that this sudden desolation of his home, an affliction 
that would have overwhelmed most men with grief, affected him but 
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slightly—an apparent want of natural affection incompatible with 
greatness of mind. In the same year he was made a member of the 
Queen’s Council, and sent on a special mission to Vienna, to settle the 
differences that had arisen between the Emperor and the Duke of 
Savoy. The instructions confided to him being at variance with his 
own views, he chose to adopt a different course from that which 
the Ministry had recommended to the Queen. The consequence was 
a letter of recall, which he returned with his despatches, not even 
deigning to notice it. But when his business at Vienna was con- 
cluded, he sent home by express an account of it; then, leaving 
servants, baggage, &c., to follow when ready, he set out alone, and 
travelled with a rapidity that seemed marvellous in those days of 
rough roads and ponderous slow coaches, and reached London before 
his despatches—surprising the Queen, who received him most 
graciously, by his unexpected appearance at Kensington to give a 
viva voce account of his proceedings. 

“This hero was small in person and singularly spare, “but had 
great capability of endurance. Hardship and fatigue told not upon 
him; and unusual, indeed, must have been the powers of the slender 
frame that fulfilled the behests of so indomitable a spirit.” His 
appearance, when a young man, was prepossessing. He had a very 
lively eye, keen in its glances ; rather prominent features, brown hair and 


clear complexion. Dean Swift's doggerel- verses convey some idea of his 
appearance and the restless activity for which he was so remarkable : 


“A skeleton in outward figure ; 
His meagre corps, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind them were it bigger. 
In journeys, he outrides the post, 
Sits up till midnight with his host, 
Talks politics and gives the toast. 
So wonderful his expedition, 


When you have not the least suspicion, 
He’s with you like an apparition. 


Shines in all climates like a star; 

In senates bold and firm in war; 

A land commander and a tar.” 
Later in life he became “ extremely meagre, and his long thin face 
wore the fretful impatient expression of his disposition.” In his 
portraits he is represented in the fashionable full wig of the period. 
Though differing so greatly in person from the handsome Duke of 
Marlborough, yet one day, after the popularity of that great com- 
mander had declined, Peterborough was followed by a mob, who jeered 
at and insulted him by many offensive epithets, believing him to be 
their but recently much-lauded duke. Very coolly he reined in his 


horse, and turning towards his assailants said, “Gentlemen, I have 
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two means of convincing you that I am not the great personage you 
take me to be: First, I have but five guineas in my pocket ; secondly, 
they are at your service.” He then threw them amongst the crowd 
that had collected around to listen, and quietly rode on, followed by 
deafening cheers and loud hurrahs. 

After the Peace of Utrecht the governorship of Minorca was given 
to him, but he did not enter upon its duties. On the death of Queen 
Anne, who regarded Lord Peterborough favourably, his influence at 
Court declined, and George the First received him but coldly. The 
general depravity of society in the reign of the boorish King, and the 
evils arising from the open profaneness of the many atheistic clubs 
that then flourished “ under distinguished patronage,” induced Lord 
Willoughby de Broke to introduce a bill, the object of which was to 
give a check, at least, to the increasing profanity of those infamous 
infidel meetings. The clause, “that it be made a penal offence to 
speak against the Thirty-nine Articles,” was resolutely opposed, and 
by none more vehemently than by Lord Peterborough. In the course 
of his speech he said: “I am for a parliamentary king, but not for a 
parliamentary God.” 

Early in 1714 he married the operatic singer, Anastasia Robinson 
—the prima donna of her day—and induced her to consent to their 
marriage remaining private for a time, Lady Oxford attending it as 
Witness and friend. Anastasia, having a remarkably fine voice, had 
become a public singer in order to avert the poverty that threatened 
her family when her father, attacked by a disorder in the eyes, was 
compelled to give up his profession of portrait painter. She made her 
début in 1712 in Bononcini’s opera of ‘ Griselda,’ with great success, 
which her subsequent performances confirmed. Very soon her pro- 
fessional income exceeded £2U00 a year, which was then considered 
a large one, even for a prima donna. She maintained this position 
till 1722, when a circumstance occurred that obliged her to retire 
from a profession always uncongenial to her, but which in deference 
to her noble husband she had continued to follow. He who had 
braved public opinion in all other matters shrank from acknow- 
ledging his wife. Yet she was a woman of irreproachable character, 
well educated, ladylike, of very pleasing manners, and held in general 
respect. Lord Peterborough always spoke of her as his “ best friend,” 
and invariably accompanied her to and from the opera. Her ap- 
parently equivocal connection with him exposed her, however, to 
many very unpleasant annoyances, and at last Senesimo, an Italian 
singer, presumed to make advances which she thought insulting. 
Peterborough was then in the theatre; Anastasia sought him, and 
complained to him bitterly of the insults she was subjected to. With 
his usual impetuosity, he rushed on the stage, seized Senesimo, 
dragged him off, and compelled him to go on his knees before the 
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lady he had insulted and to ask her pardon. This affair caused 
immense sensation, and was for some time “ the talk of the town,” but 
the town, from that day, heard no more the voice of its favourite 
prima donna. ; 

Many were the jests this occurrence gave rise to at his lordship’s 
expense. General Lord Stanhope—between whom and Lord Peter- 
borough a coolness existed, owing to some differences of opinion 
respecting the conduct of the Spanish campaign—venturing to make 
a few witty remarks on the “irrepressible spirit of the old Don 
Quixote,” was immediately challenged by him. Lord Delamere con- 
sented to act as his second; but the affair being discovered, both 
parties to it were put under arrest, and only released on a promise 
that no further hostile steps should be taken. 

But Peterborough had not, even then, the generosity to own that 
his “best friend” had for eight years been his wife. She lived with 
her mother in a very pretty cottage at Fulham, near the mansion of 
her lord and master ; often assisting, with Bononcini and other operatic 
celebrities, at his musical entertainments, many of his guests being 
aware that she had really a right to be there as their hostess. Amongst 
his minor accomplishments “ my lord piqued himself on his talent for 
cooking,” and often, in the costume of a chef de cuisine, prepared a 
specimen of his skill, as a cordon bleu of the art, to please the palates 
of those choice spirits of the age who frequently assembled at Parson’s 
Green. Amongst them came Swift, Pope, Prior, Lewis, Gay, and many 
others distinguished for their wit and learning. Peterborough began 
to be fond of “ fighting his battles over again,” a symptom of failing 
vigour. After listening to some of these marvellous tales, Swift, 
apparently giving little credence to them, wrote, “ "Tis the ramblingest, 
lying rogue on earth.” But the Dean highly valued the letters of 
his friend, and had a great regard, even affection, for him, which he 
rather oddly expressed by, “I do dearly love the hang-dog.” There 
was, indeed, something sympathetic in their eccentric natures, even 
to a touch of unsoundness of mind, with which Peterborongh has been 
credited; and in their treatment, respectively, of those two devoted 
women, Stella and Anastasia, there were many points of resemblance. 

In 1722 the Duke of Marlborough died, and at his funeral, “in 
splendour never paralleled,” his former opponent, rival, and friend 
attended as one of the ten chief mourners. In the same year the 
honorary distinction of General of the Marine Forces was conferred 
on Lord Peterborough. In 1727 George the First gave place toa 
second George, even more worthless than tlie first. Lord Peter- 
borough was then in Paris. Being asked by a Frenchman, “ Sacre 
t-on les rois chez vous, Milord?” he answered, “ On les sacre, Monsieur, 
et parfois on les massacre.” 

Lady Peterborough still continued to live in seclusion, while her 
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lord, in spite of his frequent ailings, rushed pretty frequently to and 
from France and other parts of the continent. While travelling in 
Italy, he was arrested at Bologna by order of Clement XI. His 
papers were seized, and he was confined for a month in Fort Urbain. 
The English government interfered, and the Pope apologised. But 
whether at home or abroad, he still kept up his various amourettes 
and the ridiculous amatory correspondence he had always more or 
less been engaged in with one or other of the fair and frail dames of 
fashion. The most notorious, and probably the last, of these effusive 
epistolary love affairs was begun in 1723 with Mrs. Howard, after- 
wards Countess of Suffolk, and continued till within a very short time 
of his death. The lady, who had already passed her fortieth year, was 
living with her husband. Peterborough was about sixty-five. She is 
described as “‘ fair, remarkably young-looking, and charmingly dressed ; 
neither brilliant nor witty, incapable of any keen feeling, and the 
type of a moral system whose morality is expediency, and whose 
religion is good breeding.” Her lover addresses her in verse as 
“Chloe,” praises her for “gentle wit” and beauty, with which his 
imagination rather than nature had endowed her. In prose, he tells 
her: “ I can as well live without meat and sleep as without thinking 
of her who has possession of my soul,” and so on in the same strain, 
for nearly twelve years. In the task of replying to these love-lorn 
epistles she had the assistance of the poet Gay; but the fact of his 
collaboration was a secret between him and the lady. 

While Lord Peterborough amused himself, when health permitted, 
with this silly intrigue, his self-sacrificing gentle wife lived alone in 
her cottage, summoned thence only when her lord required the services 
of an attendant and nurse. In his latter years his favourite residence 
was Bevis Mount, a small but beautifully situated villa with charming 
grounds, and_overlooking the Southampton Water. On a fine broad 
lawn were arranged the trophies of his Spanish campaign, flags, guns 
and other weapons of war. Here, in 1732, finding the attentions 
of his wife absolutely necessary in his infirm state of health, he urged 
her to join him, graciously permitting her to wear her wedding-ring. 
“The world,” as he then wrote to his fair ¢namorata, “had become 
so indifferent to him that he could even amuse himself with the 
thoughts of going out of it.” But there was still so much vitality 
in that meagre shrunken frame, that under Anastasia’s kind care he 
rallied, and for a time Peterborough was almost himself again. In 
1735 he was attacked by so serious a complaint that he knew then 
that his end was near at hand. On the chance of eking out life yet 
a few months longer, he was ordered to Lisbon. The society of his 
wife had now become as indispensable to him as her thoughtful care 
and attentions, and he wished that she should accompany him. Her 
friends urged him to consider the unkindness and injustice of asking 
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her to go with him in a dubious position, and she was herself roused 
by them firmly to object to do so. 


The preparations for his voyage went on, but found him still hesi- 
tating. One evening, however, he asked her to meet him next day at 
the apartment of his relative, Mr. Poyntz, in St. James’s Palace. 


“She went, not knowing for what purpose, and found all the Mordaunt 
family assembled there, as she, and they too, supposed, to bid him a last 
farewell. Presently he began to address them with much feeling, and, as 
he proceeded, with some slight return of the old animation. He told them 
of a lady, accomplished, talented, of spotless purity of life, endowed with 
exemplary patience and enduring affection, to whom he owed his best and 
happiest hours; his comfort in suffering and sorrow. His heart had 
always done her the justice which his weakness and vanity, he said, had 
refused her, and that he had loved her with a true and abiding love. That 
lady, he continued, had been always his best friend, and for twenty-one 
years his affectionate and devoted wife. He then rose from his seat, took 


Anastasia by the hand, and presented her to his relations as Lady 
Peterborough.” 


Unprepared for this scene, poor Anastasia was so overwhelmed with 
emotion that she fainted. They afterwards returned to Bevis Mount, 
where Pope paid him a visit, to take a final leave of his friend. 
Before leaving England, at Peterborough’s desire, he and Anastasia 


were again married, as the clergyman who had performed the first 
ceremony was dead. On the voyage he suffered greatly. He sur- 
vived his arrival at Lisbon only a few days, and on the 25th of 
October, 1735, with his “ best friend ” by his bedside, calmly breathed 
his last. So passed away the eccentric Lord Peterborough and Mon- 
mouth—if not a great man, at least an extraordinary one endowed 
with many great qualities. ‘Brave to temerity,” says one of his 
biographers, “liberal to profusion, courteous in his dealings with 
enemies, a protector of the oppressed, an adorer of woman ”—“the 
last of the knights-errant.” “He lived,” said Walpole, “a romance, 
but was capable of making it a history.” 

He had kept from an early age a minute record of his actions, 
opinions, and feelings. In his later years he prepared it, in the form 
of a memoir, for posthumous publication, and entrusted it with the 
rest of his papers to his wife. After examining both, she considered 
that she would best show her respect for his memory and the honour 
of his name by destroying them. Perhaps she was right. Yet their 
destruction was a loss to posterity, for they would, doubtless, have 
helped to unravel many a mystery of the policy and diplomacy of the 
governments he served under, and from the playful sarcasm he de- 
lighted in have afforded many a piquant picture of the Court life and 
society of his day. 

C. C. J. 





Life at Bucharest. 


Bucuanrzst, the metropolis of Roumania, is situated in the centre of 
the great Wallachian plain, and about forty miles to the north of the 
Danube. It is a city of comparatively recent date, Tergovisti, a town 
lying near the Carpathians, having been the capital in former days. 
The origin of the name—in the national tongue, Bucuresti—is doubt- 
ful, though it is usually considered to signify “the city of pleasure.” 
Foreigners, sighing after the regular and well-kept streets of their 
native lands, are often tempted to suggest another and less compli- 
mentary etymology in the phrase, “ Bowe qui reste.” As is generally 
the case in similar questions, both parties have much of truth on 
their side ; for the city, no cleaner than its Oriental neighbours, is still 
remarkably gay at certain seasons of the year, and is inhabited by as 
happy and contented a folk as any in Europe. 

As might be expected, Bucharest has but little to offer to the 
attention of the antiquary; one or two churches, scarcely medieval, 
and a round tower called the “Coltza,” said to have been erected 
by the soldiers of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, after the disastrous 
defeat at Pultawa, being almost the sole objects of interest. 

The city is environed on nearly every side by low hills, which afford 
it some shelter from the piercing blasts of December and January 
that sweep down upon it from the frozen Russian steppes and from 
the lofty Carpathian range. Its appearance, when looked down upon 
from the summit of one of these hills, is striking, particularly in the 
month of May, when the trees and bushes in its myriad gardens are 
putting forth their luxuriant foliage. The sun’s rays dance and play 
upon innumerable roofs which, covered with white metal plates, reflect 
them back like the helmets of an army of horse. The round domes 
of the churches—there are about two hundred here, and every 
church has two domes—plated like the roofs of the houses, tower 
amongst them, and inspire the beholder with feelings of wonder and 
admiration. 

But it is here, as with Constantinople, a nearer view is not quite 
so pleasing. The roads are miserably paved with round stones, 
where anything of the kind has been attempted ; and, as they slant 
towards the middle of the pavement, an ample gutter is always 
provided, of which the neighbours are not slow to avail themselves. 
It is only during the summer months that they may be traversed with 
anything approaching to comfort, the winter mud and snow rendering 
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them often totally impassable. The houses of the lower orders, 
though tight enough and fully competent to ward off the rigours of 
the frosty season, are badly looked after, and their proximity to the 
mansions of the rich boyards makes their unsightliness still more 
offensive, through the excessive contrast. 

With the exception of those houses purposely intended to be used as 
shops in a few of the central and more frequented streets, the houses are 
all detached, lying in a strip of ground, which contains, in the case of 
the wealthy, courtyard, gardens, stables, and servants’ lodgings. 
Indeed, Bucharest is nothing more than an accumulation of villages 
grouped each round its own church, from which the spot takes its 
name. The dwelling-houses are usually one-storeyed, as space is of 
little importance and earthquakes are not infrequent. Those of the 
more notable inhabitants are large, and possess sometimes as many as 
ten salons opening one into the other. They are splendidly furnished, 
everything being at hand that the most fastidious could desire, with 
only a bath-room, perhaps, conspicuous by its absence. The walls 
are solid and enormously thick, as they have a double duty to serve, 
that of shutting out excessive heat and the most biting cold. For 
Nature favours the inhabitants of the Principalities with an Italian 
summer and a Russian winter. It is a climate of extremes. After 
enduring four or five months of the most severe frost, the victim of 
Arctic snows awakes one morning to the fact that the sun’s heat is 
beginning to make itself felt. The change is sudden, and anything 
but agreeable. But this state of things may be tolerated until the 
first days of June, when no one who can possibly get away will remain 
in the country. The summers at Bucharest are peculiar—very dry, 
with but little wind; the nights as close as the days. There is not 
the frequent change of temperature that is observable at Constanti- 
nople, and the climate of Bucharest, if as healthy (which we much 
doubt), is far less delectable than that of the seven-hilled Queen of 
the Bosphorus. 

The town is amply provided with promenades, parks, and public 
gardens. The “Chaussée,” the grand promenade, lies to the north, 
and is the beginning of the road leading to the Carpathians, which, 
though about eighty miles distant, may be distinctly seen therefrom. 
Day after day magnificent equipages and beautifully appointed 
sledges, filled with hosts of well-dressed people, may be noticed at 
different hours, according to the time of the year, coursing up and 
down, or remaining stationary in lines beneath the rows of trees 
by which the road is bordered. Driving is indeed the favourite 
amusement of the townspeople, and many a gallant four-in-hand drag 
and light mail-phaeton, conducted by some dashing officer in the red 
uniform of the Rouman cavalry, lend a new animation to the scene. 
Here, too, many a distinguished beauty, in all the bravery of velvets, 
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satins, and lace, deigns to display her peerless charms before the 
glittering throng. This one, reclining so gracefully in yonder coro- 
neted carriage drawn by those thoroughbred Hungarian bays, which 
the well-moustached coachman, in picturesque velvet costume relieved 
by a crimson sash, controls with so much ease, is perhaps the heiress 
to a name renowned in the annals of the later Greek Empire. That 
one, mounted on the superb Arab, has perhaps only recently left her 
home in Moldavia, to settle in the Wallachian capital, to which so many 
of her fellow-countrymen, though at first somewhat jealous and 
unwilling, have by degrees found themselves attracted. 

This travelling-carriage, the postilions in full dress, is occupied by 
some country boyard. That enormous dark-blue vehicle, behind which 
the white plumes of the chassewr are visible, is tenanted by the Prince 
and Princess themselves ; he, dark and handsome, and remarkable for 
his quiet demeanour; she, fair and blushing, with a smile for every 
salutation, and the amiability of her disposition evident in every line 
of her countenance. 

There, too, may be seen the young student fresh from Paris; the 
German tradesman with his Frau, gorgeous in ribbons of divers 
colours ; the representative of many a foreign sovereign ; the charming 
prima donna who is at this moment the most popular personage in 
the town. This is the place for rendezvous, of all others; and even 
the stranger who has but a day to devote to Bucharest should not 
neglect to visit it. 

Opening on the “ Chaussée” is the “ Podo Mogosoi,” a long, rather 
narrow street, but one by no means to be despised, for it is the most 
frequented of all, and possesses the best shops and, with a few excep- 
tions, the finest of the public edifices. It takes its name from one of 
the river-bridges. 

In it is the Theatre, a grand building, and one of the most spacious 
and comfortable in Europe. It is devoted during the winter to the 
opera, which is always well attended, the boxes being retained by 
subscription, and the pit-stalls let on very moderate terms. The 
Roumans are ardent lovers of music. Many of the ladies are splendid 
pianistes, and give concerts for the benefit of the poor, which would 
make the fortune of many a professional player. 

The French theatre succeeds to the opera. It is also much 
patronised, as every one with the smallest pretensions to education 
is well acquainted with the language, and as the manager thoroughly 
understands the character of the audience and selects the pieces 
accordingly. The four Carnival bals masqués are much relished by 
the brilliant society of Bucharest. The ladies only wear dominos, the 
gentlemen being in evening dress. The boxes are well filled with 
spectators, who do not fail to remark what is going on in every nook 
and corner of the parterre. It is about midnight that the company 
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begin to assemble, and from that hour until three o'clock in the 
morning the scene is at its best. Everywhere gaiety, flirtation, and 
intrigue. 

There is a smaller theatre, or hall, devoted to the Wallachian stage 
and to the more ordinary bals masqués, which take place two or three 
times a week in the winter season. This theatre is visited by the less 
fashionable portion of the community. 

The exterior of the Palace, which is situated in this street, is not 
imposing. It is along straggling piece of masonry, lying sideways 
in the thoroughfare. It is faced by a little guardhouse, in which a 
company of infantry is always located, turning out to salute the 
princely family whenever it issues forth or returns to its abode. But, 
within, one is agreeably surprised, for the reception-rooms are vast, 
and are magnificently fitted up. The etiquette observed at the Court 
partakes rather of the stiff Prussian manner, but this may perhaps 
be modified some day, and give place to the easy graceful style of 
Rouman society. 

The River Dumbovitza, rising in the Carpathians, flows through 
the city, which it supplies with water. This is a narrow stream, 
very shallow during the summer months, indeed often not three 
feet deep in some spots. In the winter it is almost continually 
frozen over, and the ice must be broken daily to enable the water- 
carriers to replenish their saca or barrel. This barrel, mounted 
upon wheels, is drawn about the town from morning to night by 
a single horse, which is not seldom both blind and lame. The water 
is none of the cleanest, and must undergo a filtering process ere it 
can be rendered suitable even for washing purposes; yet it is drunk 
in its natural state by glassfuls at a time, and the inhabitants 
profess to prefer it to any other fluid, and are fond of repeating 
the proverb, “ Apa dulce Dumbovitza,” and of recording instances 
of foreigners who, haying tasted of the river and quitted Bucharest, 
were but too glad to return to it and to lay their bones by its grassy 
margin. 

In the month of January every year the Dumbovitza is blessed by 
the priests. The Prince assists at the ceremony, accompanied by his 
ministers, the principal functionaries of the municipal board, and 
many of the officers of the garrison. The ice is broken, sundry 
fanatics precipitate themselves into the water; any Jew who may be 
lingering in the neighbourhood being seized and, nolens volens, 
forced to follow their pious example. Much waste of gunpowder 
crowns the whole, and the river is left to its fate, and to its grateful 
duty of poisoning the city till the return of its annual festival. It is 
extraordinary that nothing should hitherto have been done towards 
supplying with wholesome water a town where typhus and diphtheria 
ride rampant, and where fevers are as common as blackberries in 
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autumn, and thus remedying the evil to a certain extent. The 
amount of water imbibed by many persons in the twenty-four hours 
is almost fabulous; from twelve to twenty glasses being a not exag- 
gerated average. We have counted five large tumblerfuls of mruddy 
liquid poured down a single throat in the brief space of fifteen 
minutes! The men smoke almost incessantly, and the hot Turkish 
tobacco dries and scorches the mouth so unpleasantly that the victim 
is compelled to ‘moisten his lips again and again. 

The favourite refreshment of the Roumans is the dulchatza, a 
species of preserve made from fruit orroses. ‘This is served ina small 
saucer, and, followed by a glass of good iced water, is very agreeable 
on a warm day, though never out of fashion, even in the depth of 
winter. Many a man who has been two or three hours exposed to 
the icy «winds in a little sledging expedition through the town and on 
the Chaussée will enter a café and order this simple fare, when an Eng- 
lishman or a Frenchman would need his two or three glasses of hot 
grog to restore circulation. This excessive temperance may, indeed, 
_ be carried too far; yet it is to be regretted that strangers do not dis- 
pense with some of their old habits when settling in the East. 

Wines, like sherry and port, and strong spirits, are most prejudicial 
to the health, and should be strictly avoided. Light wines, on 
the other hand, and wholesome beer may be taken with impunity, 
though people should be careful in ascertaining that they are pure 
beverages. Indeed, a proper use of wine is beneficial, even in the 
_ East, whatever may be said to the contrary by those whose experi- 
ence has run rather in the direction of the intemperate few. 

Bucharest possesses, likewise, a fine edifice on the grand boulevard, 

dedicated to its university, its museum, and one of its parliamentary 
chambers. The university is in a rising condition, notwithstanding 
that the great boyards still prefer to send their sons abroad, to Paris, 
Vienna, Dresden, Geneva, and it is, perhaps, only natural that 
they should lay some stress on their receiving the same training that 
they themselves have undergone, and that they should properly 
appreciate the value of a superior civilisation. Still, everything is 
now improving, both at Bucharest and in the other towns of Roumania, 
and it is highly probable that the university will prove itself, ere 
many years have sped by, thoroughly competent to satisfy every 
ambitious desire. There can be no doubt but that much good would 
accrue from the union of the young men of all the better classes of 
society in the pursuit of knowledge, and that much would thereby 
be gained’ towards cementing the growing feelings of good-will and 
patriotism by which they are animated. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the generally thriving 
-condition of education at Bucharest. The town abounds in large and 
well-managed schools for the youth of all ranks. There are French 
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and German schools for young ladies, where many languages are 
studied and practised with a zeal too seldom to be found in this more 
favoured land. Almost every respectable Rouman living at Bucharest 
can make himself understood both in French and German, Amongst 
the upper orders of society these languages are thoroughly learned, 
and Italian and English are frequently added to the course. Indeed, 
nearly every one belonging to the patrician class knows something of 
our tongue; and there are men who read the Times daily, and whose 
acquaintance with our best authors would put not a few of our fellow- 
countrymen to shame. Thirty years ago modern Greek was exclu- 
sively spoken at court and in society. Now French has superseded it, 
and is cultivated by people of education, who speak and write it more 
correctly than their own Rouman. But all who have any leisure (and 
who has not in this Oriental city ?) are great readers, and display much 
energy in the acquirement of languages. Young men even, employed 
during the day, will devote three evenings in the week to arduous 
study with their masters. 

The. Rouman is a branch of the Romance family, comprising the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. The ground- 
work is exclusively Latin, as that of the English is Saxon, but, like 
our own tongue, it has been enriched with many words derived from 
foreign sources. Numerous words of Slavonic, Turkish, and Greek 
origin may be found, not to mention others derived or adapted from 
the French. It is much to be lamented that, through the constant 
usage of French, and a certain affectation common to those young men 
educated at Paris, a great inclination for French words and expres- 
sions has by degrees crept into their speech, and so much has this in- 
creased of late that these on many occasions actually supersede the 
original ones, without any advantage to the sentence, and, necessarily, 
have a tendency to weaken the national tongue. A Wallachian, even 
of the lowest class, will generally say, Bon soir, monsieur, instead of 
the phrase which should be more familiar to him. And it is amusing 
to listen sometimes to the painful efforts of two youths, not over-well 
educated, striving to sustain a conversation in the fashionable lan- 
guage, of which they comprehend but little, when they, unhappy 
victims of 7a mode, would be far more comfortable on their native 
ground, 

The Rouman language is by no means inharmonious. It reminds 
the stranger of the Italian bereft of some of its sweetness. The 
peasantry speak it in its greatest purity, and have preserved original 
words and phrases, which have long ago died out in the more peopled 
districts, to which foreigners have had more ready acces. These 
poor unpolished men pay great attention to grammar, and rarely 
offend the ear by mistakes in concord or gender. Indeed, they can 
hold their own in this respect with any peasantry in Europe, and, if 
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the tongue is ever to be studied and revived, and used as an organ of 
literature, it will be to them that the author must turn if he would 
acquire correctness and vigour of style. 

Singularly blessed as Bucharest is in the matter of education, it is 
also rich in charitable and religious endowments. It possesses several 
large hospitals splendidly built and established, and attended by 
efficient staffs, composed of some of the first physicians and surgeons 
in the East. These are open to all comers without distinction of 
creed or“nationality. ‘They are most commodious, and the wards are 
well cared for. There are about a hundred medical men in the town, 
some of them being of the highest rank in their profession, and it is 
from among them that the private Court physicians are chosen. 

There are a number of Greek churches at Bucharest. To each 
church a yard is attached, in which are a few graves, and on the 
skirts of which the priests’ dwellings are located. These consist of 
low cottages adjoining one another, and occupied by the priests, their 
wives and families. According to the Greek rule, every man who 
takes priests’ orders must be married, but, should his wife die before 
him, he is not permitted to wed a second. If a priest lose his wife, 
he may hope to console himself with a bishopric, the bishops being 
chosen from among the widower priests. Ifa man prefer celibacy 
and would enter the service of the Church, he must become a monk ; 
there is no means of his being received into the priesthood if he 
remains a bachelor. 

The priests here lead peaceful regular lives, and, like the curates 
in our own country, almost invariably have large families. Still, 
though their ménage is remarkable for no ostentation, they are always 
comfortably off, and have wherewith to procure for their children a 
decent position in the world. There are, unhappily, many ignorant 
men amongst them, for they belong, almost without exception, to 
the plebeian order; and it is to be regretted that this is the case, 
as their influence on the aristocracy must necessarily be very limited. 
Several of them are attached to each church. Their duties are the 
reverse of onerous, and much of their time is spent in sitting about 
their churchyards, with their hands crossed over their long sticks, 
engaged in conversation with some lounger like themselves. 

The churches are usually small. They are not divided into aisles 
or chancels, and are not pewed. On entering the western door one 
advances into a lofty hall, if it may be so termed. The aitar is, of 
course, at the opposite end, and, in some of the principal churches at 
least, is very beautiful. There are pictures on the walls, along which 
low seats are ranged. ‘The congregation always stands, only a few of 
the women sitting, or rather crouching, upon these seats. The ex- 
teriors of the churches are adorned with paintings depicting the 
patron and other saints. 
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The services are not particularly impressive. They are chanted 
in a droning lazy voice by the priests, in the same style as those of 
the Jews and Mohammedans, No instrumental music is allowed, and 
the voices of the choristers strike harshly, and often with something 
of dissonance, on the ear. ‘The reliques of the saints—and their 
name is legion—are scrupulously guarded in the churches, and the 
worship of many appears to be confined to their adoration and to that 
of the pictures and grand crucifix. For, where superstition is con- 
cerned, this Church is not one whit behind, but rather far in ad- 
vance of, her sister of Rome. Both priests and people are more 
ignorant, more fanatical than the mass of the Roman Catholics. 
Amongst the uneducated folk there are many who can enumerate all 
the saints in the calendar, and garnish their list with many a legend 
and anecdote; yet, where it is a simple question of Bible knowledge, 
they inevitably show themselves to be almost totally unacquainted 
with the same. Saint Demetrius is the grand saint, and his bones 
are promenaded through highways and byways, escorted by a host 
of priests and by a goodly company of the faithful, whenever that 
fickle element, rain, shows itself too coy or too lavish of its sweets. 

There are two Roman Catholic churches at Bucharest, and a 
convent, founded, curiously enough, by some English ladies, and 
called to this day Le Cowvent des Dames Anglaises. The services 
in this city are more gorgeous than those in our own country, pro- 
bably in deference to Oriental taste. The German Protestants have a 
Lutheran church, which the Princess of Roumania frequents; and 
near it stands a Calvinist church, for the benefit of the Hungarian 
population. Two large Jewish synagogues may also be seen, one 
with the Spanish ritual, the other with the German. 

The Roman Catholics at Bucharest naturally adhere to the New 
Style of reckoning time; but the German Protestants have adopted 
the Old Style, thus observing feast and fast on precisely the same 
days as the Greeks. They probably dread the double loss which they 
would sustain were they to close their shops on both sets of days. 

It is curious to notice how trades hang together here. Men of the 
same trade will occupy twenty shops standing side by side, and the 
little community are always on the best of terms with one another. 
There are two reasons for this state of things. A trade or calling is 
generally followed by men of the same nation, often of the same city. 
These naturally take an interest in each other, and join company for 
their mutual welfare and in order to protect themselves from the 
attacks of strangers. 

Then there is no possible ground for jealousy. Business prospers 
everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the Principalities ; 
there is room for all and to spare. No man underbids his neighbour. 
Goods are dear, labour is expensive. Orders pour in, and the pur- 
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chase is always paid for in ready money. This is the tradesman’s 
paradise. 

Whose is yonder chariot with the coronet blazoned on its brilliantly 
varnished panels; coachman and groom decked out in gilded liveries ? 
These nodding plumes, these prancing steeds—whose are they? This 
handsome dame, this charming pair of vestals decked out in the last 
glories fresh from Paris—whose hearth do they light up with their 
beaming smiles? These are the family, these the studs, these the 
menials of that grocer whose shop-door is embellished with a signboard 
portrait of that famous Emperor Trajan, the star of whose memory 
will never pale so long as signboards survive. It is pleasant to note 
how this pretty custom has been retained. This shop flourishes 
beneath the sign of the White Cat; over this the Yellow Bear pre- 
sides; yon glowing Angel guards this chemist’s threshold. 

Bucharest contains at the present day more than two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, a great proportion of whom are strangers. 
There are, of course, Jews in plenty, as we all know—good Jews, 
bad Jews, indifferent and uninteresting Jews. There are German 
Jews, Polish Jews, Wallachian Jews, Spanish Jews. Most of the 
German tradesmen are Jews, and the majorify of the Bucharest 
tradespeople are undoubtedly German. The Jews are the bankers 
of the country, the artisans, and were, till recently, almost the sole 
tobacco and spirit vendors. The Jews are rather an oppressed class 
in this country. Persecutions on a small scale have sometimes 
arisen, though their execution has been limited to a few amateurs, 
and has not spread to the mass of the soldiery or people; and no- 
thing of the kind has occurred of late, spite of the terrific reports 
which penetrated to our own Imperial Parliament, reports of men 
and boys falling beneath the avenging sword, of women and 
girls shamefully misused. It was even stated that men, in hun- 
dreds, were saving themselves from certain death by swimming 
across the Danube to the opposite shore—an assertion too absurd to 
need refutation, there being probably, in the whole country, no Jew 
capable of performing such a feat. The real truth is this. The 
Rouman, so long trampled beneath the heel of the conqueror, has, 
not unnaturally, inherited a wholesome dislike and suspicion of 
strangers. Now, as the mass of the foreigners in Roumania are of 
Jewish origin, these of course come in for the lion’s share of his 
enmity and mistrust. And here we declare, most emphatically and 
unequivocally, that religion has very little to do with this state of 
things. 

If an English colony, no smaller than the present Jewish one, were 
planted in the country, a like spirit.of dissatisfaction would be soon 
afloat. It is true that this same spirit is invariably more in the 
ascendant at the season of the great Passover festival. This we admit 
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at once. But the simple reason is this. The deadly foes of the Jews 
delight in reviving that bugbear of the Middle Ages, the false report 
that Christian blood is drunk on that occasion. And it is not by the 
priests that the train is laid, not by the representatives of religion and 
piety, but rather by men connected with the extreme patriotic or 
republican party, by men whose minds would be uninfluenced by con- 
siderations, in their opinion, so puerile. The fact that the Jews. 
remain a separate people, and do not intermarry or form any connec- 
tion with the native population, may of course prevent an increase of 
cordiality, and conduce more or less to the maintenance of their un- 
popularity. But the Roumans are jealous of forming alliances as well 
with other foreigners, and of admitting them to free social intercourse 
with themselves. 

An attack was made some time ago on the Prussian colonists at 
Bucharest, who were banqueting under the auspices of their consul 
in one of the great public halls of the city. The windows were 
smashed in and a free fight ensued. Other examples might be 
enumerated. 

It would not be fair to judge the people too severely for this lack 
of good feeling towards foreigners. As time runs on, they will gradu- 
ally forget the sufferings they have undergone, and study to discrimi- 
nate between friend and foe. Let them learn hard incessant toil, and 
they will soon be in a position to dispense with any colonists whose 
presence in the land may be distasteful to them. Let the arts be 
cultivated, an improved system of agriculture introduced, let stern 
denial be diligently practised, and this fertile region, now rich in its 
sons, and blessed with a second freedom even more real and more 
sacred than the first, will respond tenfold to the hopes of its well- 
wishers—and it has many—and bear abundant fruit, not only for its 
own gain and profit, but for the regeneration of the nations by which 
it is surrounded. 

There are also many Greeks in the country—descendants of those 
who came over with the Phanariote princes; or later settlers—mer- 
chants, bankers, and men of business. A great proportion of the 
Rouman aristocracy have Greek blood in their veins. The names of 
Cantacuzene, Paleologue, Ypsilanti, and Ghica are too celebrated to 
render any further remark necessary. As has before been noticed, 
Greek was till lately the fashionable language. It was the Russian 
officers who, during their occupation of the country, taught the natives 
to prefer French. 

The French are the most popular of all the colonists. France ig 
the land which, of all others, the Rouman most admires. And this ig 
the case, more or less, everywhere throughout the East. The French- 
man is always liked, whilst the German is usually detested in equal 
proportion. 
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During the late war many Rouman officers offered their services to 
the French government, and concerts and amateur theatricals were 
got up at the theatre for the raising of subscriptions on behalf of the 
prisoners and wounded. Roumania loves to call herself the younger 
sister of France. 

The Roumans have done wisely in substituting French for Greek 
as an additional language. It enables them to converse and make 
themselves known in print to the peoples of civilised Europe. They 
are now great travellers, and visit the German baths and other places 
of fashionable resort every year, thereby learning and noting much, 
and interesting foreigners in themselves and their land. 

The Armenians have a quarter in Bucharest, with a church where 
the services are performed according to their ritual. There are also a 
few Russians in the city, who drive the cabs, which, by the way, are 
excellent, drawn by two horses, and to be had at the rate of two 
francs an hour. The cabs are open, and therefore somewhat incon- 
venient in bad weather, but, during the winter, they are replaced by 
sledges. 

The Bulgarians work at the paving of the streets, as the gipsies, 
male and female, at housebuilding. The ¢zigans, or gipsies, are an 
interesting class in Eastern Europe. They were, till recently, en- 
slaved ; but their condition has greatly improved of late years. To 
their number belong the /aoutari, or musicians, who may be found in 
every town and large village throughout the land. ‘These men, 
though unable to read a note of music, can play by ear the most 
difficult and complicated morceaua. Their instruments are the fiddle, 
violin, pan-pipe, and a species of zither or guitar. They play in 
companies of from six to ten musicians, and display extraordinary skill 
and ability in the manipulation of their instruments. Their music is 
of the wildest nature, and must be heard again and again ere it can 
make any agreeable impression on the listener. But they do not 
confine themselves to their own compositions. They will reproduce 
the finest operatic music. Their children begin to learn as soon as 
they can hold a fiddle, and thus is retained an excellence of style and 
execution peculiar to these people. 

The ¢zigan is still despised by the Wallachian, though he is often 
comfortably off, when he has settled down respectably. Still many of 
the ¢zigans are migratory, and live about the town in miniature 
camps with their children and pigs, and many line the great roads. 

Bucharest teems with cafés. There are cafés for men of all 
nationalities, classes, and conditions. These are well provided with 
chess and backgammon boards, newspapers, card and billiard tables— 
the cannon game is exclusively played here—and some boast dining 
and supper rooms to boot. The men are very fond of lounging in 
the cafés, and are clever at all games of skill. They are great poli- 
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ticians too, and will argue for hours upon the merits of governments, 
and the uses and abuses of this or that monopoly. 

There are now three monopolies in the hands of the authorities— 
to wit, that of tobacco, of spirituous liquors, and of funerals. The 
price of tobacco is now excessive, and the monopoly is not popular 
with any class of the inhabitants, who pay very highly for an inferior 
article. Smuggling is of course carried on to a certain extent all 
along the Danube and over the Carpathians. 

The monopoly of spirits was especially directed against the Jews, 
into whose hands the trade had chiefly fallen. By it ten thousand 
families were said to have been deprived of the means of subsistence. 

The funeral monopoly ought to be profitable, as even the poorer 
folk pride themselves much on their taste in such matters. One can 
scarcely move out of doors of an afternoon without meeting several 
processions escorting the dead to their long homes. This is the 
funeral of a girl who died two days ago in all the bloom of youth and 
beauty. Two gens-d armes, in fall uniform and well mounted, clear a 
way for the long line. Ten of the girl's companions, attired in white 
muslin and wearing white wreaths, plod wearily aloug through mud 
and through mire. Cold they are, and splashed from head to foot, 
yet they push bravely on. They are followed by a company of priests 
—the elder men in cabs, the younger on foot and humming a low 
chant. They are all attired in gorgeous robes, and every church - 
they pass sends forth a sad mourning toll from its glittering belfry. 
The hearse comes next, adorned with gilded figures of angels, and 
drawn by four or six sable steeds. Men bearing torches walk on 
either side of it. The corpse reclines on a bier exposed to the public 
gaze. It is habited in white, and no pains have been spared to render 
its appearance as striking as possible. The hair is carefully braided, 
the pallid cheeks and lips are rouged, a rose-bud being perhaps laid 
on the latter. The sight is ghastly and paiful in the extreme. 

What a contrast between all this show and circumstance and the 
passive shrunken body in whose honour it is done, and which rolls 
from side to side with every motion of the hearse, jolting now over 
jagged stones, and anon tottering into some foul gutter! A full 
regimental band tramps behind, toiling painfully through some excru- 
ciating funeral march, and raising notes truly heartrending in their 
dreary melancholy. Their music may be heard tar away, for their 
trumpets blare as though they would wake the deud. Sometimes the 
military band is replaced by a gipsy troop with their softer fiddles and 
pipes. The effect is then less distressing, for there is something solemn 
and soothing in the sweet refined toues of the poor ¢zigan. The 
carriages of the relatives and friends of the deceased close the pro- 
cession. The mourners, the women particularly, usually make great 


demonstrations of grief, wailing, weeping, and shrieking, aud occa- 
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sionally striving to precipitate themselves from the vehicle. Amongst 
the women belonging to the poorer classes the scene is sometimes a 
little ludicrous, as they seem to consider it their bounden duty to raise 
an extra lugubrious howl the moment that any well-dressed person 
strikes upon their view. 

Until lately the line of demarcation between noble and commoner 
was very strongly drawn. There was no middle class. But travel 
and the arrival and settling of strangers in Roumania have tended 
considerably to mitigate this state of things, and there has arisen at 
Bucharest a kind of second society consisting of the foreign merchants 
and of the petits boyards, as they are named. Still, those composing 
the cream of society do not recognise this supplement, and both 
classes remain distinct and separate. The society of Bucharest 
embraces the descendants of former reigning princes, the great 
Wallachian boyards, the Moldavian nobility who have quitted Jassy 
and located themselves in the metropolis, the members of the various 
diplomatic corps stationed at Bucharest, and a few persons whose 
position in their own country has been ascertained, and who have lived 
long in the land. 

The Walluchian aristocracy are on the most intimate terms. with 
each other, being linked together by marriage and often by the here- 
ditary alliance ot centuries. They are most exclusive, and till recently 
would have nothing to say to any one exercising any profession what- 
‘ever. There is a certain amount of jealousy and rivalry existing 
between them and those Moldavians whom the union of the two pro- 
vinees aud the constant sitting of the Parliament at Bucharest have 
brought to that city. The Moldavians meet at their own houses, the 
Wallachians at theirs, and foreigners can have no possible cause for 
complaint so long as these people practise exclusiveness even among 
themselves. 

But the Roumans are not without thought for their dependents, in 
whose welfare tl ey often greatly interest themselves. The gentlemen 
are well acyuainted with their farmers and peasants, their treatment of 
these being almost patriarchal. And the ladies are not too delicate to 
mix with the country girls. Some will even join the merry Sunday 
evening dance, that may be observed on nearly every village green 
during the summer and autumn months. 

There is a polite respectful air about the plebeian Rouman, which 
contrasts mo-t agreeably with the uncouth roughness of the lower 
classes in some more civilised lands. One can immediately perceive 
that he has been kept under proper control, and has not been caressed 
and fooled till he no longer knows his right place in the world. He 
has probably never heard those sublime theories relating to the rights 
of man, or the efficacy of chronic drunkenness and strikes. Yet his 
condition_is not unenyiable. He receives a fair wage for a fair day’s 
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work, and, if thrifty and frugal, may lay money by and prosper in his 
generation. His wants are few and inexpensive. There are public 
institutions in plenty to help him should he fall ill, and there is no 
lack of charitable spirits when the winter is unusually protracted or 
the maize-crop has failed. The very beggar in the streets—and there 
are not a few of them here—must realise a comfortable income, since 
none, boyard or priest, shopman or servant, will refuse a small copper 
coin to the poor and needy. 

The Wallachian boyard lives in great style, and with much display. 
His house is large and commodious, and splendidly furnished. The 
ceilings here are beautifully painted. He has a host of servants and 
satellites attached to his mansion—two or three men-cooks, the same 
number of coachmen, valets, footmen, and maids in battalions. These, 
sometimes to the number of thirty or forty, all inbabit his house and 
courtyard, and in many cases the wives and children dwell with 
them. But the master is good-natured and generous, and makes no 
objection to a system which would exasperate any one else. He keeps 
open house, and has a dinner prepared for any frieuds who may pre- 
sent themselves. It is on record that as many as forty guests have 
sat down at a table to which none had been previously invited. 
This would test pretty severely the resources of most establishments, 
but it affects him not. His cuisine is of the most recherché order, in 
fact, a combination of whatever is most excellent in others. Here you 
have the very best of everything, a mingling of the Eastern and 
Western modes, that is most piquant. He has lived over and over 
again at the best hotels in every corner of Europe, and his taste and 
experience are perfect. 

His horses are magnificent, and his stables probably contain some 
English thoroughbreds. He has his own particular carriages and 
coachmen, and his wife hers, quite distinct—a very convenient 
arrangement, it may be remarked, whereby much tronble and annoy- 
ance are avoided. For, in this country, woman certainly is in the 
fullest enjoyment of her rights and privileges, and, as is but natural, 
seems determined to make the most of them. She has her own 
horses and servants, her own suite of apartments, and is thorough 
mistress of herself all the livelong day. She may expend a fortune 
upon her toilette, indulge in any amount of flirtation, and, if she 
grow weary of her long-suffering husband, she is free to wed another 
whenever she may fancy so doing. 

Divorce is not infrequent in this country, particularly amongst 
the upper classes of society. The Greek Church allows three divorces, 
and these are often accorded for the most trivial reasons, such as slight 
incompatibility of texaper, extravagance on the part of the husband, 
and so forth, 

But this passion for divorces seems to be abating a little, for the 
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last generation of married couples live apparently on better terms 
with one another than the preceding. 

It is scarcely a matter for wonder that marriages have not, as a 
rule, turned out very prosperously, seeing that they are arranged after 
so eccentric a method. When a girl arrives at a marriageable age, 
her sire fixes, upon her a certain dot or dowry, the fame of which is 
diligently spread abroad by the friends of the family in question, as 
well as by the pro‘essional match-makers. This dowry must prove, 
in most cases, 2 most severe and unpleasant drain upon the paternal 
finances, as the danghter’s happiness and worldly success depend in a 
great measure upon its magnitude. Thus a man blessed with three 
female olive-branches will not seldom bestow three-quarters of his 
fortune upon them, and exist contentedly on the remaining quarter. 
Tf he have sons, so much the worse for them; they must satisly their 
glowing ambition with what they 2an get, and pay their conrt in turn 
to damsels possessed of a goodly heritage. Eligible youths present 
themselves as suitors for the hand of the fair candidate for Hymen’s 
rites, and a list of their names and qualifications, if any, is handed to 
the lady, who makes her selection accordingly. Some of these ardent 
lovers may be personally unknown to her, nay, may even have never 
beheld those peerless charms by which they are so deeply smitten, 
yet she may choose one from among them notwithstanding. Of a 
truth, marriage is here a lottery, if anywhere, as it always will be; 
more especially when those most concerned have had few or no oppor- 
tunities of cultivating each others’ acquaintance, and of forming some 
slight estimate of the merits of their future yoke-fellows. 

Nor is duelling a dim shade of the past. It has not died a natural 
death, in this land at least. There are sometimes three or four duels 
a week during the Carnival, when balls and dissipation are at their 
climax. The pistol and the rapier are the usual weapons, for the 
sword seems to have been resigned to the ruder German by common 
consent. The results are not always serious, though there are some 
famous duels on record. The fair sex is naturally the root of this, 
as of other evils. An accidental stepping on a lady’s train, a trifling 
error in the dance, a casual’ glance, innocent and unmeaning as 2 
babe’s, may sometimes lead to the gravest consequences. 

The Church festivals are scrupulously observed at Bucharest, the 
shops being closed on all those that are more important. ‘The feasts 
of Christmas and Easter are drawn out to three days, during which 
period nothing, not excepting bread and tobacco, can be bought. 

The lower classes fast most strictly in Lent. Indeed, the year 
seems to be made up entirely of holidays and penitential days. Men 
. are either feasting or fasting, a régime which does not conduce very 
greatly to health, and which, sooner or later, must tell on the con- 
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stitution. This is the case likewise with the Russian peasantry, who 
are also much weakened thereby. 

Visits are always paid on saints’ days to all who bear the same 
name. Thus on St. Demetrius’ Day all the Demetriuses are called 
upon and congratulated. And this is not always easy work, seeing 
that some names are exceedingly popular with the natives, 

Sunday and Thursday are the chief days for outings with the great 
mass of the inhabitants. They visit, shop, give evening parties, and 
see the play on these days. Ordinary people stay much at home on 
the other days and live in true Eastern style, making no toilette, 
but sitting about in a loose robe from morning till night, and smoking 
a multitude of Turkish cigarettes. As they will never stir out on 
foot, and must always be dressed most extravagantly, they probably 
discover that such expensive tastes cannot be satisfied every day in the 
week, 

It is in the summer, when the aristocracy are abroad, that they 
most distinguish themselves. The suburb of Vacaresti contains cer- 
tain mineral springs of which old and young, healthy and sickly, 
crowd alike to drink in the early dawn during the summer months. 
There are such displays of equipages and attire as must be seen to be 
imagined. Some of the fair ones will rise at two oclock in the 
morning, and begin the pleasant task of adorning by candlelight, 
that they may be ready to start at five and take their part in the 
most pressing business of the day. A comedy, entitled ‘The Waters 
of Vacaresti,’ his been written by the great Wallachian actor, M. Milo, 
to satirise all these proceedings. 

On a hot summer’s evening the gardens are crowded with fair 
women walking up and down the paths in the ball-dresses they 
wore during the winter season. | 



























Deside the Rille. 


By THE AvuTHoR or ‘Patty.’ 


Cuarter I. 
A FENCING MATCH. 


Mapbemoi1seLLE Lovisz Courson has a very thoughtful look on her 
fair freckled face, and her round green eyes have a sudness in them 
that is quite unusual ; for Mademoiselle, although no longer young, 
is as merry as ever she was, and her little plump, round, well-dressed 
figure and smiling face are always to be found when amusement is 
going on in Pont-Audemer. Her round very green eyes are puzzlers: 
sometimes they are full of innocent open wonder, and then they give 
through the half-shut yellow eye-lashes long glances. which can only 
be called furtive. She is an orphan, but her parents left her that 
little half-timbered tumbledown house beside the Rille, with its gable 
atop and washing-place below. This last is a source of revenue, for the 
river washes the basements of the multiform picturesque dwellings 
beside it, and Louise lets out the washing-shed to about twenty 
laundresses, a set of merry hard-working souls, as diligent at blacken- 
ing their neighbours’ characters as they are at soaping their linen. 

Louise ekes out her slender income by dressmuking ; that 1s to say, 
she will make dresses, and bonnets and caps also, for a chosen few in 
Pont-Audemer. Madame C., the wife of that citizen who celebrated hig 
retirement from the office of mayor by building on the top of the steep 
green hill which closes in one end of the town the staring white house 
which “swears”—as the natives say against everything else in Pont- 
Audemer. Louise has also worked for Madame Trajon, the wife of the 
lawyer and town clerk ; and for old friendship’s sake she now and then 
makes a gown for the handsomest girl in Pont-Audemer, Frangoise 
Gérard. But this is a condescension; she considers Francoise her 
equal; and it is not for the girl’s sake that she makes the gowns, but 
for that of Louis Perreyve, a young soldier far away now, whom 
Louise loves as though he were her young brother. 

Louise Courbon is in a hurry to-day, and so instead of lingering 
beside the lovely Rille, merry with its shedfuls of chattering, laugh- 
ing washerwomen, noisy with the whirr of the bark-mills, which 
mingle beside the stream with the quaint half-timbered and red- 
brick houses, backed by lofty poplar-trees, the green hill behind them, 
we must go on with her along the quay—for Louise has crossed the 
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bridge, and there is a.stone-bordered quay on this side the water, with 
little flights of broken steps at intervals, up which girls come slowly, 
with tall well-shaped brown pitchers poised on their heads, 

Half-way along the quay Louise turns on the right into a small 
narrow street, and crosses the bridge in the middle of it. On each 
side of the canal—for this is one of the many branches of the poor 
hard-worked river Rille—old tumbledown wooden houses go down 
to the water’s edge, reflecting their grim and scarred old faces in the 
stream, with here and there bright-flowered nasturtium wreaths 
clinging to the old grey boards or moss-grown tiles. 

The water is low to-day, for a dark line and a growth of tiny 
creeping plants on the foundations of the old houses show that it is 
sometimes a foot or so higher, and at such high tides the white-capped 
woman who is now kneeling on a flat stone, and beating the red shirt 
under her hand so vehemently with her wooden bat, would surely be 
under water if she tried to wash in the river as it flows by her house. 
At the back window of one of the houses on the left Louise sees a 
face she knows, and begins to nod. ‘Then, instead of following the 
street to its end on the market-place, she takes a narrow turning on 
the left parallel with the strest in which she lives, and also with the 
Grande Place below. 


She looks yet more serious as she stops at a door and then, after 
knocking, enters. 

“Go into the front parlour, Mademoiselle,” a welcoming voice 
says from a room at the back; “be kind enough to wait, and I am 
with you directly.” 

The welcoming voice has a fat wheezy sound, and Mademoiselle 
Louise’s face is yet graver. 

“ Wicked old hypoerite,” she says, her freckled face growing white 
with anger—a greenish white, which does not beautify Mademoiselle 
—* giving herself such airs too,” and then she looks round the room 
with a sigh of envy, for small as it is there is no rvom like it in Pont- 
Audemer. 

The floor is very dark and highly polished, so that even well- 
practised Mademoiselle Louise walks thereon with caution. The 
panelled walls, painted a bluish-white, and the white lace curtains are 
like the walls and curtains of many another house in Pont-Audemer ; 
but where else will you see such a richly carved oak-beam across the 
ceiling, or such a fine sculptured mantelshelf, or snch carved oak 
chests and cabinets of different shape and size, but all manifestly genuine 
antiques and in good preservation? The truth is that their owner is 
a dealer in such works. That in the corner, of Louis T'reize period, 
with a ‘Last Supper’ carved thereon, any connoisseur must long to 
possess, and on one of the others,.a tall narrow bit of rich carving 
shaped like a what-not, are three exquisite tall Venice glasses with 
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flower-shaped bells and s!ender-twisted stems. There is a wealth of 
colour in these old glasses, blue and gold, green and opal full of 
all hues and softening all. A Persian rug in front of the fireplace, 
glowmg with rich colour, makes the faded blue curtains which 
screen the hearth yet more faint in hue, for though it is autumn the 
weather is still warm at Pont-Audemer. : 

On a sma!l oak table in the middle of the room are some admirable 
photographs in standing frames, and in the centre of these is a glass- 
ful of myrtle and je-samine. . 

“Tt must be the miller who gives these flowers,” says Louise, with 
a very sour look on her usually good-natured mouth. “ He has 
come to gifts, then, already! I am not a day too soon if I want to 
help Frangoise. I'll see if I cannot be one too many for Mother 
Thérése.” 

There is a gasping noise in the passage, but no sound of footsteps. 

‘She creeps about like a mouse, sly old toad,” says the irate 
dressmaker ; “I know her ways; she shall not catch me tripping.” 

And she plants herself at the door, her eyes round with innocent 
wonder. 

“ Be welcome then, my good friend,” the fat waddling dame says, as 
she appears. and her florid brick-dust coloured face is creased with 
4 smile, which somehow always has the effect of a grin in the small 
black twinkling eyes of Madame Gérard. She is fat and round and 
smiling, but she is not genial-looking, her small keen eyes are set too 
near, and look across one another, her lips are thin and colourless, and 
as she has lost her front teeth her tongue shows in a disfiguring 
manner when she laughs. She wears a black silk dress, and a cap 
trimmed with lace and purple ribbon, and her hands are small and 
soft, in spite of their wrinkles. “You are just the person I need. I 
have a nice dress, Mademoirelle, and it will be charming if you will 
only consent to make it up for me.” 


Louise’s round eyes change in an instant to green slits, but she 
forces a smile to her lips. 

“ Oh, but you ask me an impossibility, Madame Gérard. What can 
Ido? I refuse the wife of Simon the butcher. I refuse Madame 
Fouquier of the Grande Rue. I have indeed refused Madame 
Moussline herself at the Pot d’Acier. What can Ido? I offend all 
the rest of my neighbours if I work for one and refuse the others.” 

While her visitor speaks Madame Gérard has waddled to the old 
yellow sofa, and she pats the wide seat with her little brown hand 
as an invitation to Mademoiselle Louise to sit beside her. 

“ Bah ”—for the dressmaker has stopped for breath—‘ who are all 
these people? You will not surely confound me—the widow of a 
distinguished artist—with the wives of the butcher and grocer, or 
with Madame Mousseline of the Pot-d’Acier. I should think not, 
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indeed!” She rubs her hands together, and there is malice in her 
little black eyes. 

Up go Louise’s shoulders in a shrug that brings them near her ears. 
She feels spiteful, and a red spot glows in each cheek. “ An artist!” 
she says to herself. “An artist, indeed! Gérard was not an 
artist; he made photographs, and bought old furniture.” Then, to 
Madame Gérard: “ It is all the same, Madame, these ladies consider you 
their equal. You see we do not always estimate ourselves rightly. 
However, at present I am busier than I care t» be,” she adds with 
dignity. Tnen, in a tone of forced carelessness, “ Is Francoise at home ?” 

Madame Geérard’s face does not change, but her small eyes are full 
of war. 

“Yes, yes! the dear child is at home, but she is busy. I will give 
her any message, Mademoiselle Louise.” 

Instead of answering, Mademoiselle Courbon, who has remained 
standing, runs out of the room to the foot of the stairs, crying, 
“Frangoise, Frangoise, where are you ?” 

Madame Gérard waddles along the passage as fast as she can go, 
but Louise is already half-way up the old-fashioned staircase. © 

On the landing she pauses, half-strangled, for a young girl has 
sprung down the upper flight and flung both arms round her friend’s 
neck, 

“Come down,” she says, “why should you have the trouble of 
climbing, Louise ?” 

“Yes, yes, come down,” in a gasping shriek from below, for 
Madame Gérard has reached the foot of the stairs. 

“ Francoise ””—Louise looks up at her tall elegant friend with angry 
eyes—* I want to talk to you alone, let us go up.” 

But tall strong Francoise kas put both bands on her little friend’s 
shoulders, and she pushes her towards the lower flight. 

“No, not to-day,” she smiles; “how can I disobey my mother, 
Louise ?” 

At this Louise’s eyes contract, and she gives a green gleam at the 
handsome wilful creature who has so suddenly remembered her 
obedience. She keeps silence, however, till they are all three in the 
parlour again, 

“Ts it true, Francoise, this that I hear,” she says impetuously, “ that 
you are letting yourself be courted by Emile Constant ” 

The dark-eyed, dark-browed girl bends her head and twists her long 
fingers together. Her mother’s eyes twinkle keenly. 

“Good Louise, you doubt no one, you believe all you hear. What 
sveet innocence at your age!” 

Louise turns her back on Madame Gérard’s smiles. “I wait an 
answer from you, Frangoise,” she says. 

Frangoise has handsome features, brilliant eyes, and an abundance of 
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dark hair; but she has a pale sallow skin, and now this is suffused 
with red, and she looks abject and ready to cry. 

“‘ Monsieur Constant,” she says fretfully, ‘‘ yes, he comes to see us. 
Mother, you said there was no harm in his visits ; why don’t you tell 
Louise so ?” 

The little dressmaker takes firm hold of the twining fingers, and 
fixes her eyes on the confused face. She sees the struggle in it, but 
she cannot be sure what it means; she fears by a word even to 
injure the cause she has come to plead, and yet she must speak. 

_ “Would Louis Perreyve like to hear of Monsieur Constant’s 
visits ?” she says in a low voice. 

It is unfortunate that Louise is so short, for Francoise sees over 
her the shakes of the head and the expressive frowns of that wonder- 
fully placid-faced mother ; it is very curious that out of such a flat 
shapeless lump of flesh such rapid flashes of intelligence can emanate. 
Those little restless eyes do it all, though perhaps the lipless wide 
mouth gives force and a kind of cruelty to the sharp glances. 

Francoise tosses her head. 

“Louis is not a tyrant, and he would say I was impertinent if I 
objected to my mother’s visitors.” 

Louise squeezes the girl’s fingers till she hurts them. Madame 
Gérard tries to put in her word, but the little woman will not be 
stopped. 

“ Listen ”—she turns suddenly and stands sideways between mother 
and daughter as Frangoise pulls her hands away. ‘I'll do nothing 
underhand ; but, Madame Gérard, you let your girl promise herself to 
Louis Perreyve in my presence, and but for old Eustache you would 
have let her marry him too. Well then, because Eustache Perreyve 
has lost his money and Louis will be a poor man, is he to be cast off 
for a rich new-comer like Emile Constant? Shame on you, Thérése 
Gérard.” 

Madame Gérard snaps her fingers in Louise’s face. 

“Shame on you, you meddler. What call have you to be keeping 
guard overa fine girl like Francoise, with a mother to protect her? 
But single women are all alike: they think every chance a girl gets 
is so much taken from themselves. I suppose you have an eye to 
Monsieur Constant.” 


Louise keeps her eyes fixed on Frangoise’s face. She smiles scorn- 
fully at the last words. 

“Well, Madame, I have done my part: but if Monsieur Constant 
comes to see you again I shall tell him all I know; and he is not 
one to be content with another man’s leavings, I fancy.” 
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Cuaprer II. 
A FOUROLLE, 


Pont-A.UDEMER is a small town. Ithasalarge, grand old church, St.. 
Quen, and a large market-place ; besides this there is one long street, 
the Grande Rue, with the country rising up in a gréen hill at each end;. 
the street in which Louise lives, on each side of the Rille; running 
through it, a narrower parallel street, and the little narrow turnings 
which connect the two wide streets and traverse the canals which 
work the tun-mills. On this account, as every one sees every one else 
at church or in the market, news spreads quickly in Pont-Audemer. 

Louise Courbon knows this well, and she says to herself as she 
walks home :— 

“If Emile Constant did not live all by himself at Montfort, he 
would have known long ago that Francoise is promised to Louis 
Perreyve.” . 

But to-morrow is market morning, and it is quite possible for 
Louise to walk beside the river on the way to Montfort, and meet 
Monsieur Constant as he comes to market. 

“T will tell him Frangoise is promised, and I will tell him some- 
thing elee—something you do not quite count on, Mother Thérése.” 

Next morning is full of drizzling rain, the river looks a dull grey 
as she walks beside it, and the leaves of the poplar-trees hang down 
heavily—they are so wet that they scarcely tremble on their slender 
stems. 

Almost as she leaves her house, some one comes limping along 
and takes off his cap to Louise—a tall stiff-looking man in a blouse 
and canvas trousers. He does not wear a beard, but his long grey 
moustaches give him a military aspect, and he is truly an old soldier 
of the First Napoleon ; but his lameness disqualified him early, and 
he ewrns a peaceiul living as a gardener at Pont-Audemer. 

“ Good-morning, Monsieur Perreyve,” Louise nods and smiles; “is 
there any news of Louis ?” 

“Good-day, Louise ; there is no news of my boy, and I hear he is 
going to the frontier, so there is no hope of seeing him perhaps for 
mouths ; but where are you off to so early, my beauty ?” 

He shuts one eye and laughs slily ; he has no idea of making fon 
of Louise—to him she is always the young fresh girl of seventeen 
who grew old and staid all in-one night when the news came that 
Gaspard Perreyye, Louis’ eldest brother, had fallen in Algeria, 
fighting bravely. The news killed Madame Perreyve, and Louise 


set aside her own grief to comfort Eustache and his son Louis, then 
a boy of ten years old. 
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Louise looks round sharply, and a tinge of colour spreads over her 
freckled face. 

“ You should ‘take care, Monsieur Perreyve; it is better to pay a 
compliment iu-doors.” 

“Ah, moa Dieu, is she not original!’—he bursts into a peal of 
laughter, and at last he pulls off his cap and takes out of it a yellow 
and blue handkerchief, with which he wipes his eyes. “ A compli- 
ment!” he murmurs amid his laugliter. “ Ma foi, bat she is original.” 

Louise has something more to say, and she gets impatient as he 
breaks into fresh laughter, and puts her hand rather firmly on his 
arm. 

“ But, Monsieur, do listen: I say it is a pity Louis does not come 
home to look after Francoise.” 

“ Mille tonnerres !”—he leaves off laughing and looks as blustering 
as if he still wore a uniform ; but Louise knows him too well to trust 
him forther—he has no discretion, this simple old gardener, and he 
would be capible of walking up to Emile Constant on the Grande 
Place and boxing his ears, if he were tuld that the miller had 
dared to visit his son’s betrothed. 

“ Good-day,” she nods and smiles, and hurries on at a pace which 
she knows poor limpivg Eustache cannot attempt. 

The river takes a bend, and she is soon out of sight of the houses. 
It is a lovely walk, spite of the drizzling rain, but Louise is absorbed 
in looking out for the rich miller of Montfort. 

Here he comes at last on a tall grey horse, which he sits so as to 
resemble one of bis own corn-sacks. 

Louise has never spoken to him, but that does not stand in her 
way. She knows him well enough by sight—has she not lately watched 
him come out four times from the house of Mother Thérése? Louise 
drops a curtsey as he comes up to her. 

On nearer inspection, Monsieur Constant looks rather like a 
pudding with a dumpling atop—or perhaps like a home-baked loaf ; 
his face is pale and round, he wears a large round straw hat and a 
brown hollind blouse; he has staring dull blue eyes and a small 
round mouth, and these features open widely when Mademoiselle 
Courbon curtseys. He takes off his hat, but his curiosity will not 
suffer him to pass on. 

“ Your servant, Mademoiselle. You are doubtless an inhabitant of 
Pont-Audemer whose acquaintance I have yet the pleasure to 
make.” 

“The pleasure is not certain, Monsieur ”—Louise speaks carelessly ; 
as a short woman, she has a natural contempt for this stout pigmy on 
the tall grey horse; “but I have to make you, Monsieur, acquainted 
with tome matters, aud as they are private it seems to me you had 
better get down and hear them.” 
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Where the miller’s eyebrows should be, thick red semicircles rise 
towards the roots of his scanty hair, his eyes glance mournfully 
towards his little gaitered legs, and the corners of his mouth droop as 
much as is possible. 

“Mademoiselle,” he says, puffing out each word as if blowing soap 
bubbles, “I am enchanted to receive your confidences, but—but it 
is difficult for me to descend without assistance—and—I might injure 
my legs.” 

Louise sneers till her nose turns up more than ever. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she says; “Ill hold your horse and you can 
lean on my shoulder.” 

“ Ah—you—are very kind—Mademoiselle,” he puffs more than 
ever, but he sits still in his saddle. 

“ Mademoiselle”—he looks slowly round and then settles himself 
comfortably—‘‘ I see no one but the ducks in the river; if you will 
have the complaisance to stand close beside me, [ will bend down as 
much as possible”—he propels out each word—“ and I wiil thus 
receive your information. Ahem.” 

“Little fool,’ Louise thinks; but she is too anxious to lose more 
time, and seeing that Constant has grown purple in the effort tu bend 
down towards her, she draws close beside the horse. 

“ Monsieur,” she says gravely, “are you not courting Mademoiselle 
Francoise Gérard ?” 

Monsieur sits suddenly upright. 

“T—JI—I—by what right, Mademoiselle, do you ask me such a 
question ?” 

“ Right ?’—Louise is puzzled for a moment. ‘‘ Well, Monsieur, if I 
saw a man robbing you of your handkerchief, I should cry out, and 
you would thank me instead of asking for my right; but | forgst in 
this case it is you who are the thief, Frangoise is the handkerchief, and 
Louis Perreyve is the miller of Montfort.” 

“Louis Perreyve a miller ?’—in his puzzle he forgets to puff—* you 
mistake, Mademoiselle. I have been told that Mousieur Perreyve is 
in the army of the North.” 

“ Listen to me”—she speaks sharply. “ Before Louis went away he 
was betrothed to Frangoise Gérard, in my presence —do you hear ?—in 
my presence ”—she calls this loudly, for Monsieur “Yonstant has turned 
his face away from her otservant eyes. 

“T hear, Mademoiselle— mon Dieu, I hear,” and Louise softens when 
she sees that tears are rolling over his round cheeks; “but — but 
I have been cruelly treated ””—there is a sub in his voice. ‘ Should 
not Madame Gérard have told me this? I—I am attached to Made- 
moiselle Fravgoise,’—he puts his hand on his hezrt. 

“ And you knew nothing about Louis ?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle” —he raises his head and puffs more than ever—“ for 
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what do you take me? I am an honest man, I tell you, and Madame 
Gérard has not behaved like an honest woman.” 

“No, she does not know the way; she is not honest, Monsieur. Do 
you not know—I am afraid to say it aloud, it is too terrible, stoop down 
again—she is”—in a loud whisper— a fourolle ?” * 

She crosses herself as the word is uttered, and Constant turns as 
white as ashes. 

“How de you know—can it be proved ?” he whispers back. 

“Tt could soon be proved. I myself have seen her go out at 
night when she thought all the world was in bed, for when I was 
younger I learned my trade in a house opposite hers. No one knows 
her story, but you know it is sin that makes women fourolles, 
Monsieur Constant ”—she crossed herself again —“‘ and when she has 
served her seven years to the devil she will be free, unless some one 
puts out her light. Ciel! I would do it cheerfully if I could only 
meet her.” : 

Constant gets paler still, and draws himself farther from the excited 
dressmaker. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he puffs, ‘I wish you good day—you must pardon 
me — but a man cannot be cheerful who in a few moments has had 
the happiness of his life destroyed. Oh!’—he burst into a yell of 
despair, shook the reins of his horse, and went off almost at a gallop. 


Cuapter IIT. 
THE EX-CORPORAL MEETS HIS MATOH. 


<‘Mapame Le Gros, come here if you please, I have a commission 
for you.” 

Eustache has stood looking after Louise, his cap in one hand and 
his yellow handkerchief in the other, for nearly ten minutes. He is 
not quick at comprehension, but the dressmaker’s words have stirred 
him strongly, and he casts about for the explanation of her warning. 
Tf she knows that Frangoise wants looking after, others may know it 
too. “ Mille tonnerres! I must do my duty to Louis, poor boy. Ah! 
why did he tie himself up so young t” 

He remembers the bundle under his arm, and he comes down to the 
entrance of the washing-shed, and calls for Madame Le Gros. 

A tall thin woman, her face hidden by the large pink kerchief tied 
over her cap, comes up from the water, rubbing her sinewy arms with 
her apron. 

“Your servant, Mr. Corporal ; what do you want of me ?”—among 

* A fourolle is a will-o’-the-wisp; the doom lasts for a term of years, 
but the sinful woman who has incurred it can never be freed from it, if 


some good Catholic, meeting the will-o’-the-wisp, makes the sign of the cross 
and extinguishes the light borne by her as she does her nightly penance. 
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the women with whom he is a favourite Eustache is still Monsieur 
le Caporal. 

As Madame Le Gros speaks, an idea comes into his head. 

“Ma foi!” he says, “it is wonderful that I should have come here ; 
it is the very place among such a party of gossips some one must know 
why Fran¢oise wants to be taken care of.” 

But it is one thing to get an idea and quite another to be able to 
use it, and all Eustache does is to gaze earnestly in the face of the 
tall skinny washerwoman and hand her his bundle. 

“Thank you, Monsieur, is that all I can do—tenez! What ails 
Monsieur this morning ?” 

Her sharp wits are puzzled by the corporal’s grave face, for 
Eustache has always a smile and a joke for a woman. 

“ Hold !” he says, for she looks over her shoulder as if meditating a 
return to her soaping ; “ yes, yes, [have it; Madame, my good neigh- 
bour, have you lately seen the young girl named Frangoise Gérard ?” 

“ Dame—I should think so. Francoise is not one of those who 
shut themselves up within four walls.” 

‘She is not ill, then ?’—it has occurred to him that Louise’s words 
may point to this meaning. 

“11? no. Why should she be ill?’ Madame Le Gros looks 
mocking and inquisitive. 

“I do not know.” Eustache feels foiled, and stares at the washer— 
woman till she laughs in his face. 

“ Well ”—he speaks angrily—“a girl frets after a lover sometimes, 
when he is away.” 

Madame Le Gros sets both her arms akimbo, and shakes her head. 

“Ta—ta—ta, Francoise is not that sort—one goes another comes. 
She'll never marry Louis, Monsieur le Caporal; ma foi, no.” 

Eustache frowns fiercely, and as she turns back to her washing he 
grasps her arm. 

“Say what you mean—lI’m tired of the hints you women fling at 
one another. What do you mean? Who has Frangoise put in my 
son’s place ?” 

He roars like a bull, and his face is very red ; and first one and then 
another of the capped and kerchiefed washers look over their shoulders 
as they kneel beside the Rille—then they gabble fast to one another ; 
and then, as Madame Le Gros answers, a buzzing chorus echoes her 
words— 

“ Monsieur Emile Constant of the mill at Montfort.” 

“Constant! Idon’t know him. What is he like ?” says the ex- 
corporal, showing his teeth, seein his grey moustaches and looking 
as fierce as a wolf. 

They all langh—not at hive, but at his question. 

“He is a pudding ”—“a ball ”—“ he is like one of his own flour- 
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sacks””—“ he is more likea pair of wheezy bellows,” Madame Le Gros 
screams till her voice tops the rest. 

“ He will be in town to-day for the market,” says Eustache, and 
the women think he looks bloodthirsty. 

“Well, Mousieur”"—Le Gros pats him on the shoulder—“ don’t 
be too hard on the poor little man; he can’t help being rich, and a 
rich man to Thérése Gérard is like treacle to a wasp.” 

“Bah!” Eustache breaks away from her—he burns to meet 
this rival, this traitor, who steals another man’s betrothed in his 
absence. His plan is to await him in the market-place, where Constant 
is sure to be pointed out to him by the bystanders. 

“ Mother Thérése!” he says, “ What does it matter about Mother 
Thérése—the man knows what he is about.” 

It is early yet, and there are few buyers on the Place. The sellers 
are still busy putting up their booths, the corn-market is at one end 
under shelter, and although there seems to be an array of sacks, but 
few of the owners of them have arrived. 

Eustache leoks about him uneasily—a hand touches his arm, and 
he hears the gasping voice of Madame Gérard. She usually avoids 
him, to-day she greets him with a sweet smile, 

“ Ah,” he says, without answering her greeting, “you will do as 
well as any one; look among those men yonder ”—he points to the 
corn-market—* and tell me if one of them is Emile Constant, the 
miller of Montfort.” 

Thérése gives a little start, for she sees how fiercely he glares at 
her, but she answers quietly — 

“No, he is not there—at least I think not, for in truth I know 
little of him; but, Monsieur Perreyve, what business can you have 
with the miller of Montfort ?” 

Her look of simple surprise puzzles him. 

“Well, Madame ”—he takes off his cap and wipes his hot face with 
his handkerchief—“ you know better than I do, perhaps. I have a 
reckoning to settle with this miller, and if you like you can stay 
and hear me call him to account for trying to come between my son 
and your daughter.” 

He holds his head angrily erect, and towers like a storm-cloud over 
the round, fat, waddling woman. 

Her face beams placidly, but the little bead-like eyes are very 
restless. She does not answer directly—-she has not dreamed that 
Louise will carry out her threat so soon. 

At last she says pleasantly— 

“ Come, come, Monsieur Perreyve, why should we quarrel ? Mon- 
sieur Constant will not be here for an hour. Come home with me 
and I will explain to you all I know of the matter, and you can talk 
to Frangoise ; believe me I am on your side.” 


f 
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Eustache believes in women—he always, when he can choose 
between the sexes, prefers to blame a man, and now as he has time 
to spare, he thinks he will go with Madame Gérard, her house being 
so near the corn-market, and hear what she has to say. 

She opens her house-door, waddles to the stair-foot, and calls for 
Francoise. No answer comes. 

“Tam sorry, Monsieur Perreyve,” she says politely. “ Frangoise 
must have gone out in my absence; but if you will take the trouble 
to sit down I can, I believe, tell you the state of the case.” She sits 
down and gasps, but Eustache stands sullenly upright. ‘“ Monsieur 
Emile Constant,” she wheezes, “has eyes in his head, and he sees how 
handsome the child is. I suppose neighbours see him look at her— 
doubtless they see him pay me visits—how can I help that? But, 
Monsieur, when I say to Frangoise, ‘ Thou must not encourage Monsieur 
Constant,’ she answers—for the child is quite innocent of harm— 
‘Why not, mother; thou dost not think Louis would be jealous of a 
silly little ball of a man like the miller. Louis would laugh at him.’” 

Eustache frowns. 

“I will wait and see Francoise, Madame; you call it innocence, 
I call it coquetry, for a girl to trifle with one man when she belongs 
to another-—especially when the new man is rich.” 

“Oh, Monsieur ”—Thérése smiles and pats his arm—*“ remember a 
handsome girl is like a flower, she takes all the sunshine and gives 
none back. You need not fear Francoise; make yourself quite easy 
and trust to me.” 

But while she smiles up at him there is such an evil look in her 
eyes that Eustache, spite of himself, doubts more than ever. 

“No,” he says impetuously ; “that’s just what I can’t do. I can’t 
feel easy till I’ve told that confounded miller to keep his eyes to 
himself. So by your leave, Madame, I'll go back to the market and 
wait for him.” 

“ Imprudent fool, he brings it on himself ;” her eyes gleam fiercely, 
then she says aloud, carelessly, ‘‘ Well, Monsieur, do as you please ; but 
Francoise will grieve to have missed you. She was talking of you this 
morning; she says she shall be so proud of her tall, handsome father, 
the finest man of his age in Pont-Audemer.” 

Eustache leaves off frowning. 

“Did she say £0, little rogue?” and he strokes his moustache com- 
placently. “Well, Madame, you will say to her that she might 
sometimes come and see me—she is always welcome.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, the poor child; how could she be sure of that 
when you were so determined that the marriage should be put off? 
But your message will make my Frangoise quite gay. Come, Mon- 
sieur, before you go let us drink a glass to the success of our son 
Louis in the army of the North,” 

VOL, LI. G 
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Eustache has two weaknesses—his own good looks and cognac, and 
Mother Thérése knows them both. She has only one bottle anda 
few glasses inside the tall oak cabinet with the Venetian goblets at 
top, but she fumbles as if she were choosing from a store as her 
head disappears behind the carved open door. 

She emerges presently with a small round black bottle and two 
glasses; she pours the liquor into these on the top of the cabinet, 
and then offers one to Eustache and puts her lips to the other. 

The ex-corporal smacks his lips. ‘“ Mille tonnerres, Madame, but 
this is good, good, good”—his eyes stray to the bottle as he sets 
down his empty glass. 

“ Ma foi, Monsieur ”—her restless eyes might have warned Eustache 
of mischief if his eyes had not been fixed on the bottle— we are a 
clever pair. Between us we have forgotten to drink the health of our 
son Louis—permit me.” 

She sets his glass on the cabinet and bends over it while she fills it. 

“To the health of our son—our dear son, Louis.” She closes her 
eyes, and again she just tastes the brandy. ~ 

Eustache tosses his off, then he looks at her with a dazed, foolish 
expression. He makes a step forward, and tries to speak, but only 
mumbles, and catches at the sofa to save himself from falling. 

“Take my arm,” says Madame Gérard, “there is no time to lose, 
my friend. We will go and find Monsieur Constant.” 

Eustache takes her arm, but he puts out his other hand and reels 
against the wall of the passage. 

“Gently, gently—take care,’ Madame gasps, but her eyes are keen 
as a knife till she has guided him safely out of the house and across 
the empty street into an archway a little further down, where there 
is a heap of empty wine-barrels. She goes bebind these. 

He does not speak ; he follows her guidance blindly, and indeed his 
eyes are half-closed, and he leans on her so heavily that she can 
hardly walk beneath his weight. As soon as she gets behind the 
barrels she stops. 


“Lie there, meddling fool,” and she pushes him with all her 
strength. 


He makes a clutching grasp, and, missing her, falls heavily on the 
round paving stones of the yard. 


Cnapter LY. 


THE FOUROLLE MAKES ANOTHER CONQUEST. 


Tuinitsr’s flat round face peeps out of the archway, the street is empty, 
and she goes back to her house. In her hurry, for she knows the 
power of the dose she has given, and had feared lest Eustache should 
fall in the room, she had left the glasses on the table, and though she is 
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hurrying to see Monsieur Constant, she goes in to remove these 
witnesses of her interview with tke ex-corporal. 

She opens the door and goes in. Standing at the entrance to the 
parlour, looking into the room, is Louise Courbon. 

She turns quickly, and Thérése sees how pale her face is. 

“You are out early this morning, Madame,” says the dressmaker ; 
“have you seen Monsieur Constant ?”—for the thought that came to 
Louise as her quick eye lighted on the wine-glasses is that the matter 
is already settled, and that Francoise has been that morning betrothed 
to the miller of Montfort. 

Thérése’s eyes work strangely, and she too turns pale. ~ 

“Why should I see Monsieur Constant ?” she says. “ What does the 
girl mean ?” . 

“T mean this, Madame. I told you I would do nothing sly, and to- 
day I have told Monsieur Emile that your daughter is promised to 
Louis Perreyve.” 

Through her half-closed lids she looks keenly at the old woman, but 
Thérése’s face is more impassive than it was before. 

“ Magpies must chatter, it is their nature,” she says calmly. “I 
should not dream of telling my private affairs to a stranger.” 

“Though you give a drop to ‘a stranger’ at this time of day,” says 
the freckled woman with stinging emphasis. “Good day, Mother 
Thérése, I may chatter, but I am not a will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Thérése reddens, but she wants to be rid of her visi'or, and so lets 
her depart unanswered ; then she hastily puts away the wine-glasses 
into the cabinet, and takes her way to the market. 

The Place is thronged, but scarcely any one greets Thérése. The 
Curé of St. Ouen as he passes avoids the chance of speaking to her. 

“ Did you see,” says old Nanon the potato-seller to Julie the vendor 
of red cabbage and carrots close by, “ Monsieur le Curé passes Thérése 
Gérard without a word ?” ; 

“Mon Diew!” and gossipping red-haired Julie clasps her hands in 
horror, and repeats to her next neighbour that old Nanon saw 
Monsieur le Curé sign himself as he passed Mother Thérése, because 
she is a fourolle. 

“She ought to be burned or drowned,” says the next neighbour, and 
she goes home and tells her husband that Monsieur le Curé of St. 
Ouen says Thérése Gérard ought to be burned or drowned for being 
a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Monsieur Constant is busy among the corn merchants at the farther 
end of the market, but he sees Thérése on her way towards him. 

He too turns his back on her, and screws his round flat face into a 
listening expression as he plucks the sleeve of the slowest speaker in 


Pont-Audemer, Monsieur Ricanot, the tailor, and asks him the news 
of the day. 


u 2 
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But Thérése sees this manoeuvre and understands it. She can be 
as patient as a camel when she has a point to gain. So she hovers 
round the unhappy little fat man, like the fourolle people say she is, 
till at last the corn-merchants drop away one by one and he is left 
alone. 


Then, as if she just perceived him, she darts on him with the sudden 
descent of a hawk. 


** Ah, good day, my friend, and you are coming to us, are you not, as 
you promised ?” 

She turns as if to walk beside him to her house, but Emile retreats. 

His round face has become a very greasy yellow, and his eyes stare 
duller than ever. 

“ Madame must excuse me,” he stammers. “I have to return home 
early, and I must forego the honour of the visit.” 

Thérése laughs till the tongue shows in her empty mouth. 

“What a pity,” she says, “when Francoise has stayed in all the 
morning to have the chance of thanking you for the charming flowers. 
Well, then, you must give me a pretty message for my daughter, she 
expects it ;” she nods her head triumphantly, though she is wondering 
how to get this fat idiot—as she calls him—home to her house to 
settle this matter irrevocably. 

Constant’s lower jaw drops, and he looks ready to faint with terror. 
Thérése gazes at him with such astonished glances that he is forced to 
speak. ‘ Madame—lI have been told news—Madame—why did you 
not tell me that your daughter was not free, that she is promised to 
Louis Perreyve ?” 

He clenches both fists in the despairing energy of his demand, 
for at the remembrance of the deception practised on him he thinks 
only of losing Frangoise, and forgets his fear of the fourolle. 

“Louis Perreyve!” ‘Thérese opens her little eyes as widely as 
possible. “Ma foi! is there then no end to the gossip of Pont- 
Audemer? Now, Monsieur,’ she says with an offended air, “I will 
wager that the teller of that news was a little freckled, green-eyed 
chatterbox called Louise Courbon, with a face like a toad and a tongue 
like a magpie. ‘Tell me it was she and you set my heart at rest.” 

Constant’s dull wondering eyes stare at Madame Gérard. 

“It was undoubtedly such a person, Madame; I was about to make 
other inquiries, but somehow I was prevented.” 

He had nearly said, “If I could have got out of your sight or 
hearing I should have asked further questions, but now But, 
Madame,” he goes on, “I cannot see why this person should have 
come out to seek me and tell me what is not true.” 

Thérése smiles till her brick-dust face is full of creases, her eyes are 
less restless as she sees his anxiety for her answer. 


“How good you are!” she gasps; “how unsuspecting! Why 
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Monsieur, the last time I saw Louise Courbon she told me that a rich 
man had taken the mill at Montfort, and that she would be his wife 
before the year was out, even if she had to ask him herself. It was 
that made me guess none but she could have made up such a story 
about my poor slandered child.” 

She rubs her hard, dry little eyes with the back of her hand, pre- 
tending not to see the rapid changes that pass over Constant’s round, 
stupid face. 

“Good day, monsieur,” she goes on; “I will tell Francoise that 
you care so little for her good name that you listen and give credit to 
the first tale-bearer you meet with. What right,” she says fiercely, 
“had you to win my beautiful child’s heart and then deceive her?” 

Constant stretches out both hands imploringly. ‘“ Her heart did you 
say, Madame?” he puffed out. “Ah, mon Dieu! if I could hope— 
listen, Madame”—for Thérése has turned her back on him and is depart- 
ing. “Iam not handsome, but I have a heart, and I am honest; if 
this story is false, then I ask your pardon a thousand times, and I 
entreat you not to betray me to your charming daughter. Madame, I 
have shown my admiration for that young lady—but,” he lays his fat 
hand on his heart, “ my love is unspeakable—it is here—here !’—he 
slaps his chest several times—“ and it consumes me.” Thérése has 
turned round, and is looking at him steadily, but he is too much 
excited to notice her gaze. “ Madame ”—he waves both hands —“ when 
I heard that that fair enchanting creature had belonged to another 
man before I saw her, and that while still belonging to him she had 
smiled on me as she has done, and led me to hope for success, I felt 
as if—as if I should burst—you might have put me into the mill and 
ground me into flour. No, Madame, I am not handsome, but decep- 
tion I cannot forgive.” 

Again ‘Thérése’s eyes grow restless. 

“Well, Monsieur, I forgive you, and if you will promise not to 
listen to any more idle gossip, I will let you see Francoise, aud bring 
matters to a conclusion, for it seems to me that is what you want.” 

“Madame, you are too good,” he says. “I left home with this 
intention, and if I had not met that freckled mischief-maker, I should 
this morning have asked for the hand of your daughter.” 

Thérése waves her hand impatiently. “Do not speak of that girl 
Louise. She shall never make another gown for me—never. Since 
you wish it, let us go and find Francoise.” 


“What is the old witch doing with the foolish-faced miller?” says 
red-haired Julie to old Nanon. 


“She has cast a spell on him,” says that withered old dame; “and 
he will fade like a summer flower.” 
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Cuarrer Y. 


THE MILLER SPEAKS HIS MIND. 





Evenine draws on, and the lull which has come over the little town 
since the bustle of the market departed is broken now by the sound of 
the fife and drum, and the steady tramp-tramp of a body of soldiers as 
they pass through the town on their way to Honfleur. They may 
only halt for half an hour or so, but two or three privates whose 
homes are in the town have leave to stay and greet their friends, and 
join the regiment at Havre. 

As they pass her door, Mother Thérése looks out inthe dusk. She 
can only see soldiers moving at a quick pace. 

“Curse the red-coated fools,” she says, and she closes the door, 
rejoicing that Francoise stays within. 

Soon after a tall man staggers out of the archway and comes into 
the street; he goes a little way down it, and then, feeling giddy, he 
seats himself on a door-step, nearly opposite Thérése’s house, and falls 
asleep. 

The street seems to have gone to rest, when all at once hurried 
steps come from the end near the little bridge. A tall young soldier 
walks at a fast pace, and behind him lags the watchman of Pont- 
Audemer with his huge horn lantern. 

“ Pouf!” says this worthy, “I can’t keep up with your long legs, 
Louis—we have been to every drinking-shop in the town—go home 
to bed, your father will turn up safe and sound in the morning.” 

But the young soldier has seen the sleeping man and stops beside 
him, and as the lantern is turned on his face they both recognise 
the Corporal. ; 

“ Ciel !” exclaims Louis, “ what has happened? It is my father, he 

_ is not drunk, he is ill—what do I know, dying? help me, my friend.” 

| They raise Eustache, but they do not take him to his home; 

instead Louis stops at the door of Louise Courbon’s house, and knocks 
loudly. 

| “T have found him,” he says to the dressmaker ; “but something 

terrible has happened—see how his head has been bleeding.” 

| They get the doctor, and they watch beside him all night; but 

Eustache does not regain consciousness. . 
At last as morning steals into the room he opens his eyes. 

t “ Louis ”—he does not seem surprised to see his son—“ you need not 

take care of Frangoise—the witch will kill you if you meddle—let 

i her marry the miller if she will.” 

He closes his eyes again, and is deaf to all questions. 
Louise grows white. “Mon Dieu!” she whispers, “was it Eustache 
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who was drinking with Mother Thérése yesterday morning, and has 
‘she poisoned him ?” 
And then she tells Louis the events of the previous day. 


An hour later Louis Perreyve knocks at Madame Gérard’s door. 

He respects Louise—he knows she is true, but he thinks she is 
prejudiced against Thérése, and he cannot so easily give up his 
trust in Francoise. . 

The girl opens the door herself—Louis enters quickly and clasps 
her in his arms. 

She struggles away from him. 

“No, Monsieur; no, Louis—you must not—mother! oh, mother, 
come here !” 

The young soldier lets her go and then stands stupefied, while 
Thérese waddles out of the back room, where she is making coffee. 

“Monsieur Perreyve, this is an unexpected honour,” she gasps 
contemptuously. 

“What do you mean, Madame ?”—his senses are coming back, and 
with them comes violent anger. 

“T mean that when a man is dolt enough to listen to his father 
and to go for a soldier, when he might marry the girl he loves, he 
deserves to lose her. Your father was rich enough to buy you a 
substitute, Louis Perreyve. If you wouldn’t stay to take care of 
Frangoise, you have no right to her. She is now another man’s 
property.” 

“ Hold your tongue, shameless woman,” he says fiercely; “if m 
father were still rich, you would not dare to play me false.” He 
checks himself, and turns to Francoise. ‘ My beloved,” he says 
tenderly, “I do not wrong you by a doubt: you are true—you love 
me—and you will not listen to your mother’s words ?” 

“My mother says the truth—I am not true to you.” Frangoise 
blushes and hangs her head. “There has been deceit enough, on my 
part there shall be no more—I meant to write and tell you to-day.” 

“You are not true—heavens !”—he snatches her hands and com- 
pels her to raise her eyes. “Mon Dieu! can you be false—you 
whom I have so trusted ? Francoise—look at me—look into my heart 
and say you do not love me.” 

The girl blushes redder still, her lips quiver, and she shrinks 
from him in a burst of tears. 

“Qh, mother—mother—you promised to spare me this”—she 
clasps her hands over her eyes. “I said I could go through with it 
all—if I did not see or talk to Louis—I cannot bear it.” 

Louis tries to put his arm round her, but she pushes him away. 

Mother Thérése has stood looking at them with her restless eyes. 
She stamps her foot, and draws Francoise to her. 
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“You fool ””—she shakes the girl’s arm—* you poor whining fool !’” 
she gasps. “ You will then marry this poor soldier, and give up all 
your fine prospects ?” 


Francoise shakes herself free—she raises her head and looks calmly 
at Louis. 

“You think yourself very clever, mother,” she says, “and you like 
to call names, but you are wrong, though I shall marry to please myself, 
not you.” She looks at Thérése, and laughs at the alarm in her face. 

“ Louis,” she says, “do not try to win me back. I esteem you too 
much to listen to you: you cannot make me happy.” ‘Then, as he- 
turns away in anger—* Listen, my friend, only a rich man can make 
me happy. If 1 marry you I shall only love you a little while—as 
soon as hardships begin I shall hate you and leave you.” 

“ Francoise ”"—he stretches out his hands imploringly—“ it is not 


your own self who speaks. Think how happy we have been—think 
how I love you; ah, you do not know how happy I can make you, 
my beloved—come back to me, my Francoise.” 

But the girl still shrinks back, and Thérése stands between the 
lovers. 

“This must be ended, Monsieur,” she says ; “ you must be thought 
of as wellas Francoise. My daughter dares not listen to you any more. 


She promised herself yesterday to Monsieur Emile Constant, the miller 
of Montfort.” 

“Ts this true?’ He speaks vehemently, then, pushing past the 
old woman, he drags Francoise to the stairs’ foot, where there is more: 
daylight than in the narrow entrance passage. ‘“ Who is this man?” 
he says sternly ; “I never heard of him. Speak—do you love him ?” 

“ Let me go”—Frangoise is wild with grief and anger—“ he is not 
a stranger—yes, my mother has told you the truth.” 

As she speaks there is a loud knocking at the door. Thérdse- 
turns a grey paleness, she is so frightened that she stands helpless 
leaning against the passage wall. Louis lets go of Francoise and 
opens the door. 


Side by side, looking as strange a pair as could be seen, are 
Louise and Monsieur Constant. 

The willer’s large dull eyes are full of angry excitement; but 
Louise Jooks radiant. Sbe glances over the group in the passage, 
and then she turns to her companion. 

“Well, Monsieur, do you believe me now?” Then, speaking to the 
astonished group, ‘* Why do you all stand here?” says the brisk little 
woman ; and she goes into the parlour, the others following like a 
flock of sheep. 

“Now, Monsieur Constant, you have to excuse yourself to my 
friend Louis, and let the blame fall where it is really due.” 


The miller, thus exhorted, holds up his flat round head and prepares: 
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to puff out his words with extra vigour; but Louis stands stupefied 
by the surprise that stifles anger. He turns slowly from the heavy un- 
meaning face and unwieldy figure to Francoise, but she will not meet 
his eyes. Till now she has braved it out—she has conquered the 
longing she had for Louis’ love—from very fear of her own weakness 
she has kept firm, but she cannot bear his contempt, she cannot bear 
him to see the man she has put in his place—she turns away as 
the miller speaks, and hides her face against the wall. 

“ Mademoiselle Courbon, when I called on her this morning,” he 
says pompously, “when I questioned her this morning on some 
information she gave me yesterday—said I should find Monsieur 
Perreyve here, and that I owed him an explanation.” He does not 
look at Louis; he directs his discourse to the Venice goblets, which 
come precisely into a line with his staring eyes. ‘But I do not feel 
that I owe explanation or anything to anybody. Morbleu! shall I 
give explanations when I have been deceived, made a fool of—what 
do I say, outraged?” he screams out with sudden wrath, and shakes 
both fists in the face of Madame Gérard. 

The old woman rouses with an effort, for the sight of Louise has 
paralysed her with terror. Thérése thinks that Eustache has de- 
nounced her—but the dressmaker’s silence gives her hope that as yet 
nothing has been discovered. 

“ Monsieur Constant,” she says, “a promise cannot be broken—you 
are the promised husband of my child, give no heed to these fables— 
look at Francoise and give no heed to these intruders.” 

“No, I will not look at her, traitress,” he screams in fury. ‘“ Ah, 
hag, harpy, murderess, for have you not nearly murdered the father 
of this gentleman? Marry your daughter! do you think I could be 
sure of my life, you witch? Take yourself away, infamous that you 
are—fourolles both—take yourselves both away from Pont-Audemer, 
or I will have you prosecuted and punished. Monsieur ”—he turns 
suddenly to the young soldier—“ shake hands, Monsieur, we are well rid 
of such a wife—come—come away as you would from the pit of hell— 
and you, Mademoiselle ””—to Louise—*“ open the door, if you please.” 


Eustache recovered after a while from the effects of the narcotic 
he had received, and from the injuries he had received in his fall. 

His son went back to the army of the North, reckless what 
became of him. 

The Gérards sold their effects to a broker from Paris and then 
disappeared in the night from Pont-Audemer. Gossips said the 
devil had fetched his own; and gossips also said soon after that 
the miller of Montfort proposed to the little dressmaker, but that 
she preferred to remain Mademoiselle Louise Courbon. 



















































Tue Dutch artists of the great seventeenth century looked at life 
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Jan Steen in Holland. 


By FREDERIC WEDMORE, 
AvuTHOR OF ‘STUDIES IN ENGLISH AR’,’ 


widely, but none of them, save Rembrandt, so widely as did Jan Steen. 
He was a moralist too great to be much occupied with his moral: 
occupied with the record of the life into which he keenly entered, he 
observed and painted, painted and observed. Nothing was closed to 
him. Dusart kept himself to the tavern, and if Adrian van Ostade 
left it, it was rarely for more exalted company. He betook himself 
to the shadowed hovel or the cottage door, and painted gentlefolk, 
when he painted them at all, not in their hours of leisure, but in 
professional work: the doctor in his study, the lawyer in his office. 
Metsu, on the other hand, was the artist of the parlour,—the painter 
of the middle-class, the painter of the comfortable. Terburg was 
more especially the painter of the rich, the polite assistant at family 
ceremonies, the recorder even of historic scenes—diplomatists in 
solemn and wily conclave—the chronicler of august features, and 
of the jewels and sheen on the raiment of the noble. Large, 
very likely, was the society open to these men—large, but not so 
various. Jan Steen went everywhere. At home in the kitchen, at 
home at the feast, he followed the thoughts and ways of men in 
tavern and parlour. He photographed debauchery. He knew the 
depths of the abandoned. He was so refined that the subtlest and 
most changeful expressions of the sweetest and most meditative face 
became possessions of his memory, and were placed with finest 
accuracy on his canvas. He knew the humours of little children. 
And yet Jan Steen in his own lifetime was not much appreciated. 
A few things of his got into good collections—were slipped in there, 
indulgently, it may be, by some far-seeing man with a sly liking for 
them, but were never reckoned, by those to whom the collector 
showed his treasures, as of great account. Metzu, whom at moments 
Jan Steen resembled, obtained sufficient prices. The elder and better 
Mieris, Jan Steen’s old friend, was rewarded liberally. Steen worked 
much, and worked for little, lacking highly placed_advocates, and the 
art of social success. _ 
Fifty years after his death there came what has proved to be but 
the beginning of the change. The value of his pictures, small enough 
to begin with, had already doubled. Appreciation grew. Afterwards 
Sir Joshua praised him, and his pictures were a little sought for 
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here. Then Leslie, with a happier and lighter touch in criticism— 
Leslie, with the art of saying delicately what he had thought out 
keenly—took up the tale, and gave us in the book which his modesty 
chose to name ‘ A Handbook for Young Painters’ what is really the 
best, though about the briefest, estimate that the Dutch school has had 
in England. Afterwards, a moment of reaction. The immense critic, 
whose capital mistake it has been to be blind to any excellence in the 
art of Holland, saw nothing but evil in our Datchman’s ‘Human 
Comedy.’ The recent academical criticism, whatever its influence 
may have chanced to be, has taken, though in all sincerity, its note 
from the error of genius. How shall the deaf hear? And now, as 
art of most kinds—in novels, in comedies, in the art of sculpture, in 
Daudet’s story, Dumas’ play, the group of Carpeaux, the figure of 
D.alou—turns to the search of expression pathetic or humorous in the 
present and the actual, and accepts the nineteenth century, there is 
sure to be an ever readier sympathy with tho art of the great 
Dutchmen who accepted their own time and portrayed it. 

And who portrayed it better than Jan Steen? He recoiled from 
no coarseness, yet rose to the rendering of the sweetest. Unlike too 
many of his fellows, while seeing details keenly, he saw the whole 
widely. The cunning of his hand never betrayed him into con- 
centrating interest on the trivial accessory. He did not paint men 
for the sake of textures, but textures for the sake of men. He 
observed life, while others observed satin. And to his observation of 
life Jan Steen, too sympathetic to be distant and unmoved, brought his 
own spirit of gentle and genial and tolerant philosophy. He has 
painted himself in the near background of some of his pictures, 
smoking his meditative pipe, while looking with a half-humorous_ 
sadness, @ half-sad enjoyment (as of one who knows), at the enacted 
scene of folly or pleasure. He is well within reach—may even rise— 
abandon pipe and meditation. That is exactly his own position in 
the life and world which for thirty years he portrays. He feels 
that the figures he has made to dance are no puppets of his handling, 
but his own flesh and blood. He is not aloof and elevated, but can 
cry his own peccavi! Some of the chroniclers of our follies and 
errors, of our transient pleasures and baffled ways, scorn us 2 little 
superfluously from the lonely heights to which they are somehow 
translated. But Steen was Molidre rather than Swift, Balzac rat her 
than George Eliot. To the last he suffered under no bitter persuasion 
of the worthlessness of the chase he depicted. 


II. 
To know Jan Steen you must know him in Holland. It is not 
that England possesses none of his greatest works. We are rich in 
his pictures; but they are scattered, In Holland they are concen- 
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trated, and two days’ sight of them shows not only his highest 
excellence, but nearly the whole of his variety. But first for such 
few details of his life as can be given with accuracy, Steen having 
suffered in common with several of the better artists, little valued in 
their own day, from the lack of any trustworthy chronicle. Nor indeed 
are the more famous wholly exempt from this calamity. Of adequate 
records there are few, and as against the earlier Italians there is for 
Vasari only Houbraken. Vasari gossipped, Vasari told stran getales, 
but in comparison with Houbraken he is a serious historian. And yet 
for generations, for want of something better, Houbraken has been 
accepted. The later writers generally copied him; even the latest 

_ have to allow that their best work in matters of fact does but enable 
them to check the raconteur, to apply here and there a sufficient test to 
the popular gossip. Rembrandt’s life, of course, is an exception. On 
that Scheltema and Vosmaer, with infinite labour, have managed to- 
throw light. 

Nor has Jan Steen been withou’ his grave historian. M. van 
Westrheene had, it seems, the hope that investigations would give 
him the material for a book, but as the investigations did nothing of 
the kind, he wrote the book without tae material. The endeavour 
was courageous, but the result dull. Gifted with no power of 
literary expression—with no vivid thought, no word that remains in 
the mind—gifted, moreover, with no exceptional insight into the 
qualities of work of art, the respectable M. van Westrheene toiled 
through his hundred pages to but small purpose. The discovery of 
a couple of dates—important ones, for which we should be seriously 
grateful, was not enough to give sustained interest to his work, and 
the rest of its value must be sought in the long catalogue raisonné of 
the paintings of the master, with much of which Smith, in his 
colossal volumes, had preceded him. Almost the only genuine 
spontaneous contribution to our understanding of Jan Steen, made 
within the last twenty years, is that made by the French critic 
Burger, in his ‘ Musées de la Hollande.’? Charles Blanc, throughout 
the two numbers of ‘ Les Peintres de toutes les Ecoles ’ devoted to Jan 
Steen, had but neatly repeated the older gossip, and his publizher’s 
sagacity had accompanied it with illustrations, which convey nothing 
but the spiritless skeleton of the picture they are meant to recall. In 
the matter of reproduction by illustration, Jan Steen has fared as 
badly as in the matter of biography. Wille, the brilliant French 
line engraver of the eighteenth century, might, notwithstanding the 
mechanical perfection to which he pressed his work, have recorded 
some image of Jan Steen not quite unworthy. But now the fine 
point of a great reproductive etcher—an Unger or a Flameng—is 
wanted, and should, while yet it is with us, be without fail employed 
to multiply for many the charm of the observant work. Modern 
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etching gives to the highest of the genre painters their first fine 
chance of reproduction. 

It has been said that Jan Steen fared so ill in life that he had to 
be brewer and publican as well as painter. It seems true that he was 
a brewer; only gossip that he was a publican. He came of a family 
of brewers. His grandfather was a brewer. His father carried on 
the same business at Leyden, and must have found it moderately 
profitable, for such record as there is of him shows his place to have 
been with the comfortable class, and into that place Jan Steen was 
born—destined, very likely, not always to keep it. Some special 
aptitude for design or painting must have shown itself early with the 
boy, for there seems to have been no question at first of making a 
brewer of him. Born in 1626, he studies loosely, it is believed, under 
at least one insignificant teacher, but comes, in or about the year 1644, 
to Haarlem, to profit by the lessons of Adrian van Ostade, whose fame, 
made early in that city, is now spreading itself, though it has not as 
yet induced him to settle triumphantly in Amsterdam. Resemblances 
there are, in technical quality, between Ostade’s work and Steen’s, 
which make probable the statement of Weyerman that the one learnt 
directly of the other. Had Jan Steen been himself a less consummate 
artist, I, for my part, should have doubted the history. But an 
individuality so marked and great as Steen’s can come into the closest 
contact with another talent while preserving the whole of its own, 
and with Steen himself that was the case ; for, occasional technicalities 
apart, no works can less resemble each other than the works of these 
two, and no two men of the same time and land could have set them- 
selves to paint more different types, in a more different spirit. What 
is sure is that Jan Steen, still young, transferred himself to Jan 
van Goyen, a sober and reticent master, under whose seeming 
monotony of expression in brown and grey there is a great reserve of 
knowledge. “See,” said an artist of our own century—a colourist— 
a leader of the landscape school of France—Théodore Rousseau, as 
he stood with a pupil before a work of that last master of Jan Steen’s, 
“this man doesn’t need colour to give the idea of distance ;” and, 
looking a little more at the sober harmony of browns, he added, “ If 
necessary, you can do without colour, but you can do nothing 
without harmony ”—words of no subtlety of wisdom—obvious enough 
to those who know—but they express the lesson which Jan Steen 
himself, like that great modern artist, found written in the work of . 
Jan van Goyen. He learnt from Jan van Goyen a severe lesson 
in tone. 

Margaret van Goyen, the master’s daughter, became Steen’s wife. 
The marriage was clearly a love-match, arranged and brought about 
by the two in the first eagerness of youth—a match not unaccompanied 
by scandal, gossip the chroniclers of that day. However that may 
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have been, all was made good; friendly relations lasted to the end 
between Steen and the father-in-law, and Steen’s hand painted the 
figures in one at least of the old man’s latest works, fifteen years after 
the shiftless and thriftless youth had robbed van Goyen of his 
daughter. Another daughter of van Goyen became the second wife 
of Adrian yan Ostade; and thus there came about some natural and 
family connection, hardly perbaps sufficiently remembered when it is 
sought to throw the influence of Ostade on the work of Steen. 

After Steen’s marriage there began a double life. Already, in 1648, 
he had entered the corporation of painters at Leyden ; and doubtless 
selling what he could of his works there, where were his old assoeia- 
tions and the earliest of his professional comrades, he yet appears to 
have sought at Delft the more substantial profits of the old family 
trade. But he sought it with halfa heart. At Delft we find, amidst 
all the entanglements of his story—at Delft he became a brewer. 
He was a painter none the less; giving to his art, as the great array 
of his pictures must prove to us, nearly the whole of his serious hours. 
Four children were born to him, two of whom, there is good reason 
to believe, were fond enough of art to themselves pursue it. While 
Steen was yet at Delft, Margaret died. He came back finally to 
Leyden, was much with his own family again, and if we are to trust 
old stories and the record of one at least of his pictures (‘ Les Amours 
de Jan Steen’), was prompted by his sister, a nun, to marry, for his 
second wife, a widow of a bookseller, one Marie van Egmont. By 
her he seems to have had another child, but all authentic details are 
absolutely wanting. ‘To search much after the circumstances of Jan 
Steen’s life, except among his pictures, is a groping in the dark. 
Little more is to be known but that he—a Roman Catholic to the 
end, on whom his creed sat lightly—died in 1679, in his own in- 
herited house, in his native city; a man of adventurous and difficult 
life and unappreciated art; a man never rich certainly, yet, dying in 
his own house, clearly at the last not so very indigent. And, whether 
poor or not sometimes in money, rich always in the understanding 
and enjoyment of the world around him, and in the consummate 
practice of his craft. A brother painter, young when Steen was old 
(Karel de Moor), said towards the end of his long life that he had 
never forgotten how well Jun Steen had talked to him of art—a man 
of high and keen intelligence; a man of great sensitiveness, who, even 
with Ostade for master and companion, became alive to the most 
fleeting visions of beauty and the last graces of style. Life—all at 
least but the mest intimate—must have been pleasant in the company 
of a wit so caustic yet so genial. “He ‘knew too much to be intolerant 
—had too much sympathy with many characters to be monotonous— 
and as he went about his old-world town of Leyden in his daily ways, 
passed under its arched and ancient gateway, crossed its canals tree- 
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planted, or stood at house-doors on the street, where humble groups 
lingered in summer, or talked to folk through open windows that dis- 
closed the parlours of the prosperous, one thinks some faces must 
have brightened—faces not alone of dullard and boor, for the tales 
of his own daily drunkenness must be set aside ;—no drunkard ever 
accomplished so immense a work—but of children such as he has 
painted in ‘St. Nicholas’ and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ of girls at their music- 
making, of grave men in leisure hours. 


III. 


The great artist is weakest in his grasp of divine things. Keener 
than so many of the Dutchmen, so much less gross, so far more 
sensitive to human beauty, the spirit of Jan Steen has this in common 
with that of the poorest of them: he is feeble, he is powerless, when 
he sets himself to the treatment of religious themes, unless he can so 
treat them as to ignore their religious significance. It .is not that 
like Rembrandt he needs to be very real to inspire himse!f with the 
suffering and sorrow of the miserable in Amsterdam, before he can 
give a new fidelity to the representation of subjects otherwise outworn. 
It is that his art is of his world and century, and comedy always; 
comedy high, broad, or low, vulgar or gentle, but always comedy, 
even when it rises to remonstrance or reproof, or brings tears as easily 
as laughter. Therefore his religious pictures, when he paints them 
at all, are not religious, but biblical. He grasps his scene with an 
intense imagination, but with an imagination of the earth alone. He 
paints the stories that he understands: Bathsheba become aware of 
David’s love; the Prodigal Son one stage earlier than that of hig 
return. Ifhe ventures on miracle, miracle sinks intonothing. Of his 
sacred works, presumably the greatest is the ‘ Marriage feast at Cana’ 
—the picture in the possession of the Duke d’Arenberg, at Brussels, 
The divine guest is of little account; Jan Steen has concentrated 
himself on the joys of the feast, and not the mere greediness of it, but the 
heartiness of pleasure, the outflow of geniality, the social effervescence 
and facile goodwill to your neighbour, befitting the occasion. In the 
colour, in the grouping, Teniers, presenting that story, would have 
equalled Steen, and possibly surpassed him. But in dramatic move- 
ment, in varied and rich expression, in truth to a low ideal—the ideal 
of Dutch reality—Steen is not to be outdone. Never before was the 
thing painted with such a relish-in the serving, eating, drinking, and 
embraces which succeed. Never such a plenty in the dishes, such a 
passing of glasses, such a serious daylong settlement to the business 
of the feast. Nor is Dutch art alone in the absence of religious 
significance. On a church wall in Venice,* a great Venetian has 


* Tn the sacristy of Santa Maria della Salute. 
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painted the same scene. The persons shown are comparatively few. 
One behind another, large and near, in irregular line along the side of a 
receding table, a row of girl guests—the fairest figures of the 
Venetian’s daily meeting—speak, smile, or bend to listen with 
exquisite rhythmic movement and splendid and gracious ease. Well, 
you would choose to be of Tintoret’s company, but no face there 
suggests the divine and the miraculous any more than in the Dutch- 
man’s. And as to beauty, Jan Steen is not dull to such scanty and 
rare show of it as is there for his recording; but sensitive rather, as 
much as the more fortunate amidst his wealth. Here in the foreground 
a happy child busily rolls a wine cask; there, in the pleasant light 
of the distance, a slender serving-girl laden with jar and candlestick, 
looks over her shoulder—mounts the stair. And Steen has lost neither 
the lively freshness of the one nor the unconcerned grace of the other. 
And the draperies and raiment of his choice lie here as often beside, 
in folds and lines of simple elegance and dignity. 

Above all others of the Dutchmen, Jan Steen is the painter of the 
charm of youth and of the dignity of active age. There is his weak 
point—the limit of his interest—age must be active, or at least 
capable, if he is to portray it with sympathy. In his pictures, the 
grandfather, still alert, watches the play of the child; a hale old 
woman is busy with domestic work; an elderly doctor, upright and 
active, noble of gesture, clear and keen in thought, holds his patient's 
hand with a father’s solicitude. These are figures of comedy still, 
and their place is a fine one in the work of Steen. But for the 
capacity that is beginning to wane, for the years that now in the 
steady coming of decrepitude draw more and more about them the 
tenderness of youth, for theage for which the hour of helplessness has 
struck, Jan Steen has nothing to say. Rembrandt followed with 
subtle record, on canvas or etching, the slow passage, through its last 
years, of a life chiefly fulfilled and accomplished. For him the stoop 
of Sylvius, the garrulous smile of Lutma, the weariness of De Jonghe, 
the bitter acceptance—which is hardly resignation—of his mother 
with folded hands.* Nor were some of Rembrandt's scholars without 
this feeling for the aged—this sense of the interest art may have in 
the fag end of life and experience—which in modern work I know 
only in Legros. Flinck painted the very old, and a greater than 
Flinck—Nicholas Maes—had for his habitual subject the worn and 
solitary woman’s figure that bends over the spinning-wheel—the 
resigned loneliness of the aged in humble and dark places where no 
great things have ever been hoped for. But Steen was for the sun- 
light of prosperity, in tavern or parlour. 

Thus perhaps it is that his conception of children is altogether 
lighter and happier than that of his brethren. Most of the Dutch 


* «La Mére de Rembrandt au voile noir.’ 
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painters painted children, but had no place for child life. Around 
them it does not seem to have existed. One of them, and strange to 
say it was Steen’s master, Adrian van Ostade, drew infancy and 
childhood, not only ill-shaped, button-nosed, short-necked, stumpy and 
square—for most of them did that—but weary of soul already ; already 
sad and bitter of experience. Into these dwarfish figures—these 
pigmy denizens of the hovel and drinking-shop—there has entered 
already the mark of a life dull, grovelling, and bestial. They were 
born vulgar, and they were born old. The others—Peter de Hooghe 
amongst them — painted them early broken into domestic ways; 
dutifully fulfilling their little share of the cares of the household ; 
small replicas of their mother, gravely careful, as she would be, of the 
beer or milk jug they are trusted to carry. Generally in Dutch art 
they take life seriously. In Dutch art, elders and betters may be 
moved to mirth by song or fiddle—it is not the children that are 
merry. Jan Steen is an exception. The child in Jan Steen’s pictures 
has found no task in life. If he rolls a wine cask at the feast, it is 
merely because it chances to be there and he is vivaciously active. 
But he has nothing to say to the pursuits of his elders—the world of 
his own thoughts is leagues away. 

With this happy carelessness Jan Steen has joined great physical 
charm. His are often the prettiest children that we have known since 
the Renaissance. Their arch liveliness is of France, and of the 
eighteenth century. They have the grace of St. Aubin’s, and are 
a hundred times more individual and various. Look, for instance, at 
the child that tumbles over the candles in the Queen’s picture of 
‘Twelfth Night.’ Better still, in Amsterdam, see the ‘ Saint Nicholas.’ 
It is the children’s féte, the day of the Dutch Santa Claus, when 
the child faces, strained with expectancy, since these are the great 
moments, the crises of life to the imagination of young children, become 
suddenly radiant with fulfilled delight. Here is a girl-child, laden 
with new toys; her expression is exquisite. And then the liveliness 
of the elder girl, and the heavenly glad-hearted merriment of the open- 
mouthed singing boy that is behind the chair. You have no purer, 
nO more vivacious, no more manly painter of children’s joy. 

And the charm of adolescence and young womanhood! Painters 
of pretty faces generally weary us. They are wedded commonly to 
one order of prettiness, if they have made any type at all thoroughly 
their own. And their sweets cloy. Only the very greatest Italians, 
and, out of Italy, Watteau and Jan Steen, can keep us permanently 
interested in the young women of their art. In Italy the highest 
and most perfect types have been realised for ever; the charm of 
imperfection is Watteau’s and Jan Steen’s. They give you irregular 
and unforeseen beauties : vivacity and alert intelligence—these without 


stint; fleeting graces of light and colour; gracious attitudes; a 
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piquant gesture of mutiny, relaxing unexpectedly into smile of sub- 
mission. It is the art of Watteau and of Steen to suggest this change- 
fulness. In their faces they paint not only life but moments of life, 
and so suggest to you, if you understand them at all, other moments. . 
that have gone before, and quite different ones that will come 
after. 

Not that Jan Steen is wholly regardless of permanent beauty of 
form. The better built of the Dutch figures, men and women alike, 
are to be found in his work: a head well poised, a figure lithe, svelte, 
and erect; they are not uncommon with him. And what perfection 
of form he does draw, he draws—be sure—with the daintiest draughts- 
manship. No touch is lighter, more vivacious, more assvvod. But 
generally that certain and vivacious touch is needed to rec.id the 
charm of the imperfect and the faulty—the form in which some 
happy success of nature is side by side with her failure; just the 
interest of every-day humanity, and nothing more; the actual and the 
not too good. Here,* in one of those scenes between physician and 
patient which Steen, with a surgeon for friend, delighted to depict— 
here, receiving the visit of the doctor, and awaiting its result, 
but suffering, it would seem, from no organic disease, a browny- 
blond girl, in pink and white bed-dress, occupies Steen’s brush. 
With formless nose perhaps, and a mouth not noticeable till some 
arch and intelligent smile kindles and expands it, she would 
hardly be pretty at all but for chance points of pleasantness to 
cover the imperfections—a turn of the elbow, a light on the 
hair, Anne Page’s “eyes of youth.” Here, in the Museum of the 
Hague,t is the charm of youth also, less robust, but heightened by an 
expression of the most tender plaintiveness and almost childish languor. 
For concentration of sentiment in the face of the girl, this, amongst 
his medicine scenes, is one of the most admirable. But it is equalled 
in interest, and excelled in subtlety, by one other, which is in Amster- 
dam{ Again a physician feeling a pulse—strange secrets in the 
pulses of the heroines of Steen!—but the room this time is at least 
a lady’s, grave and ordered in its simple dignity, which accords well 
with the gesture, gaze, and carriage of the serious old-world doctor, 
on whose experienced face is consideration and respect. What is the 
secret of the pulse? The invalid, robed in a brownish-yellow satin, 
with blue slippers peeping from below, sits in an arm-chair, the figure 
bending freely over to the right, and the head, with white wrappings, 
pillowed on white pillow at a table by the chair-side. At the wise — 
man's intimation, a subtle and dreamy pleasure wins its slow way 
over a tired face, like a diffused and passing light—the record of it 

* In M. Steengracht’s collection, at the Hague. 
t+ No. 136. ‘Un Médecin titant le pouls 4 une jeune fille.’ 
t In the Van der Hoop collection. 
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highest among Jan Steen’s records of expression, and so among the 
greatest feats I know in art. 
In the comedy of Jan Steen, as in the comedy of life, there is room 
‘ generally for the curious spectator. He gives the condiment to the 
dish of satire—is the vehicle for the artist’s caustic wit, and expresses 
‘his moral. Perhaps, as in ‘Le Médecin tatant le pouls 4 une jeune 
fille,’ it is a servant who passes slowly in the background, her attention 
not quite absorbed by menial duties, her lips lifted in a satirical smile. 
Perhaps, as in a scene of orgie, in the Van der Hoop collection, it is 
the paid musicians, who, their work done, pass out behind with 
grimaces of intelligent tolerance. Alas! their betters are no better 
than themselves. Or, it is a servant listening at a half-opened door, 
while within the quiet chamber a cavalier gives a lady a guitar lesson, 
with pauses like to Paolo’s and Francesca’s, when “in that book they 
read no more that day.” Or it is a scene the lowest perhaps that Jan 
Steen’s adventurous and exploring steps ever led him to—a scene of 
‘Bad Company,* in which a simple youth, a little drunk and heavy, 
is entrapped by harlots, one of whom robs him of his watch while he, 
with open mouth, sleeps upon her knee. A hideous creature, in league 
with the marauder, receives the stolen goods. Broken bits from a 
feast lie on the board. A fiddler fiddles still merrily from behind, 
and one sad face of a philosophic smoker, prudently removed from the 
action of the piece, points its Hogarthian moral. ; 
It is not all scenes happily that need such spectators ; two master- 
pieces at the Hague are quite without them. In one of them there 
is Steen himself, surrounded by his family, and taking his part in the 
pleasures of the home. It is painted in large style, and in the middle, 
Jan Steen, at a not empty board, sits, a keen, witty, happy observer, 
his face screwed up with merry appreciation of the innocent gambols 
around. In the other, a scene in an inn, which has nevertheless and 
justifiably been known as ‘ The Picture of Human Life,’ many persons, 
and of all ages and various ranks, are assembled in a large guest-room. 
From the old man who takes such pleasure in the child (and he is the 
grandfather of the preceding picture), to the child who takes pleasure 
in the favourite caged-bird, all are there. Family love is represented | 
—naturally, incidentally, in no didactic strain; work is represented ; 
idleness; the isolation of the self-absorbed ; the old man, whose own 
best life is now in the fresher life of his kindred; the dullard, whose 
adoration is the beer-pot, and who is now completely and contentedly 
occupied with that alone. Grace and bustle of arrangement, fertility 
in happy invention, cannot go any further. Here, too, as in the 
serving-girl who kneels at the hearth squeezing lemon into oysters 
for the feast, is Steen’s vivacious and firm beauty of contour; here, in 
a brown damsel, happy with brilliant eyes, who listens but lazily to 


* Sold in the Levy collection for 9977. 
H 2 
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the protestations of her gallant, is not the worst of his so varied types 
of womanhood. 

But for concentration of vivacity in girls’ expression, one must see 
the ‘ Oyster Girl’ at M. Six van Hillegom’s: in execution, a gem of 
sharp cutting ; with the influence of Mieris, I suppose, and done perhaps 
with hopeful glance at Mieris’ prices, but with how much more than 
his charm! What a revel of appetite! yet never coarse, as some of 
Steen’s things were coarse, being painted, remember, ina day when the 
point was hardly yet established, where, in that new realistic art, re- 
ticence must needs begin. Not coarse at all, but the best conceivable 
realisation of a healthy and innocent zest. Five inches by seven, yet 
never petty in one touch, because the pleasant lighting and the happy 
malice, the coquetry of the face, and its invincible relish of life and 
the moment, dominate over the detail. 

Now and then Steen’s technical methods approach to Metzu, as 
here they have been near to Mieris. That is chiefly when he paints 
a subject characteristically Metzu’s—a parlour of the opulent; rich 
hangings, eastern table-cloths, velvet chairs, Cordova wall leathers, 
and the inlaid spinnet. An example is in our own National Gallery ; 

‘a fair thing, certainly, yet wholly insufficient as sole representative 
there of 'the varied and inexhaustible work. When this does chance 
that Steen passes on to Metzu’s ground, he is perfectly at home there. 
Somehow an unsuspected liveliness has lurked in the sober and fine 
parlour ; an unfamiliar subtlety and intimate truth, as of moments that 
really pass and stories that really happen, gather into faces charged by 
the keener artist with more than Metzu’s life. 
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Spanish Barracks and Hospitals. 


WE have now followed the Spanish peasant through many phases of 
his life: at home, on the wharf, by the river-side at Madrid ; in the 
horrors of the prison, with its gambling, foul talk, and dark cells; in 
the clutches of the herb doctor; in the loneliness of the grey hill- 
town. Life, however, is chequered, at best, with suffering of mind or 
body. When a lad, the peasant, if he cannot pay his £50, is for 
some years condemned to barrack life, and torn away from all he loves, 
while his richer brother gambles in the casino, or makes money behind 
the counter. Sometimes, under pressure of unwonted excitement, 
and long strain upon his nerves, accompanied with pain and 
privation, the mind gives way, and the poor man is confined within 
the walls of his provincial asylum, and drags on a weary life in the 
company of gaping idiots and chattering lunatics. Or sickness 
steals upon him, the tearful wife, perhaps far gone with child, can 
work her wan thin fingers no longer, and the hospital doors are to be 
entered. 

Of many years spent among the Spanish poor, I have devoted the 
greater part of two years to visiting the poor man in barrack, 
hospital, and asylum, mindful of the poet’s words : 


“To each his sufferings; all are men 
Condemned alike to groan: 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own.” 


Nowhere is human suffering so great as araong the poorer classes in 
Spain. How often have I said to some poor widow, whose only stay 
has but just now been taken from her, by that mysterious hand 
which we call Providence, and which the Spaniard calls La voluntad 
de Dios, and the peasant fatalist calls “ m7 suerte,” and heard her say, 
“No support for me now, I must go to the workhouse.” 

“ But will none of your friends help you, with money; or give you 
work, or washing, or the like?” 

“No, seiior, in Spain itis not the custom, the rich don’t help us; 
that is only done in England.” 

“ But the mayor in your town, will not he help you?” 

“No, no out-door relief is given in Spain.” 

The following scene then commences, in the life of the Spanish 
woman. She steals out at early morn, with a few of her humble 
trinkets, or clothes, and goes to the Casa de ahorros, or the Casa 
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de préstamos, or the Monte de piedad, i.e. to one of the various 
kinds of pawnshops, of which the last is the best, and pledges in tears 
her few articles of vertu. 

At what a cost she does this, God, and those who have studied the 
character of the poorest, alone can tell. For, if you follow this poor 
widowed girl back to her half-stripped home, she will enter it, close 
the door, dash the money she has thus bitterly obtained upon the 
floor, and say Bendito Dios (Blessed be God), I never thought to see 
this day. Oh, that I should have to sell his things; my poor dear 
boy’sthings!” Then she seizes her child, hugs it to her breast, rocks 
backwards and forwards in her awful agony—she knows not how to 
pray to God, and man will not help her—and weeps until her lustrous 
black eyes are all red with crying, and her hair is hanging in dis- 
hevelled masses over her pale, sickly face. 

I am supposing the case of a young woman left without a family 
near. Sometimes, however, thank God, the poor creature has a 
brother, or father and mother, living, and then, no matter how 
poor they are; no matter that they are five in number, and have but 
one tiny home; no matter that they have had for weeks to live on 
beans scalded in hot water, with bread, and not enough of that; no 
matter that the widow and her bairns will bring little grist to the 
mill, and much suffering to the house—never mind all this; there are 
already “more eaters to the bread than bread to the eaters,” but 
Maria, Francisa, Isidra, is “ Mi Maria,” “ mi Paquita,” “ mé Isidra,” 
“and shall I turn Ja hija de mi sangre (the child of my blood) away ? 
No, never. She shall come and share our crust, and if we starve, we 
starve together, with love.” 


“ Better,” says the truly national proverb, “to die with love, than 
to live with hate ;” and 


“ Who casts out love shall be from love outcast.” 


(Had Dean Stanley, in his voluminous reading, taken up a book of 
Spanish proverbs, when he wrote the above line in the graceful 
poem of his early days, ‘ The Gipsies ’?) 

Never can you enter a Spanish peasant’s house, without feeling 
that natural goodness has a power that is denied to those who mark 
out their deeds of charity by a line of gospel chalk, or without 
saying to yourself, “If I were poor, let my relations be the Spanish 
poor ;” for no member of the family is too outcast, too poor to be 
“taken in.” The old granny is there, walking about the house (or 
rather, room) like a tame cat, greyhaired, in threadbare black, and 
always nursing the latest arrival in the shape of baby; or the little 
orphan child is there, the pet and love of all, ever having the first 
dip with the wooden spoon into the puchero, and the best bit of pico, 
i.e. crust, if crusty bread be there! But, alas! Spanish poor get 
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but little pico, i.e. crusty twist, called Rosca, or “French bread,” 
«pan Frances). To their share falls the hacemita, a coarse cake of 
bread, with the “seconds” left in: or the still coarser pan de maiz, 
or maize bread ; or the coarse, but nourishing, long rolls of brown 
bread, called, in southern Andalucia, “ ¢elera.” 

For bread, after all, is everything with the Spanish poor. Fruit 
can always be had, or onions; and with fruit, tomatoes, and onions, 
the peasant asks neither meat nor wine; vinegar and oil, however, 
his heart desires. 

And, while upon the subject of this obstinate, and yet passionate 
strength of attachment between members of one family, let me not 
be supposed to say that “ Blood is thicker than water”—a truly selfish 
English proverb, and one worthy to be classed with “Charity begins 
at home”—is a proverb acted upon by the Spanish poor. Nay, the 
very fact of many families always living under one roof, and in one 
house, having but one kitchen to a story, and but one door of 
ingress to the house, makes them wonderfully kind to their neigh- 
bours. There are but few peasantry in Spain who have a house to 
themselves, save in the northern provinces, and thus the sorrows of 
the family in room No. 1 are known to the inmates of rooms 2, 3, 
and 4 on the same story, and every little aid that love can suggest 
or duty prescribe is lent to any and every neighbour, no matter what 
be their trial, all being done with a tact and a delicacy unknown 
among the peasantry of northern climes. 

An English peasant closes his cottage door, looks round him, and 
says, “ Bill has got his new boots, and Sally her medicine;’ and 
there, beginning at home, of a truth his charity ends. 

Not so the Spanish peasant. His neighbour is his brother; he 
asks not, with the lawyer of sacred story, “ Who is my neighbour ?” 
but, with that lawyer's heaven-sent Teacher, he asks the question, as 
he looks upon his brother’s or his sister’s woe, “'To whom can I be a 
neighbour ?” 

Among the sorrows of the poor in Spain must certainly, to judge 
by the hatred with which it is regarded, be placed the conscription. 

In Spain, owing to the unhappy civil war in the northern provinces, 
conscription after conscription has of late years thrown well-nigh 
every poor family into mourning; and brought a cloud upon the 
face and a tear into the eye of many a peasant woman. 

The conscription is carriel on as follows. A bando, or proclama- 
tion, is fixed upon the doors of the town court-house, or Ayuntamiento, 
that all lads between the ages of nineteen and twenty-three must 
attend the drawing of lots, to be held at such-and-such a place, those 
only excepted who are (1) physically deformed ; (2) the sole support 
of widowed father or mother ; (3) able to pay the £50 demanded as 
the price of exemption. 
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On the appointed morning, at early dawn, the civil guards and 
their officer are at the “ wn,” the lads’ names are called over, and they 
stand with eager, expectant faces as each draws his own number, 
lucky or unlucky. 

- The scene baffles description. Yet I will illustrate its painfal 
character by three sketches which occur at this moment to my mind’s 
eye, and come back, although months ago, with a vividness painful m 
its intensity. 

I was standing with a crowd of work-worn mothers, and girls whose 
eyes were red with tears, outside the drawing-room for conscripts, 
while the lots were being drawn; four or five of the poor bronze- 
faced mothers were counting their beads, and praying to the God 
who, they thought, had well-nigh forsaken them; as many of the 
poor girls threw themselves on their knees in the dusty, straw-littered 
street, crying out “ Dios mio! Dios mio!” and throwing dust and 
the paja, or chopped straw that littered the street, into the rich folds 
of their magnificent hair. Their bronzed, brown, dirty faces; their 
blood-shot eyes, the dust mingling with the tears that flowed down 
their quivering cheeks, their passionate cry, with their eyes upturned 
to heaven, “My God! my God! Ahi! Ahi! Ahi!” all these formed a 
scene that may well be added to a chapter on the sorrows of the poor. 

Sturdy, reckless young fellows, the lads drawn care but little; as 
with the higher, so with the lower classes in Spain, all the love, truth, 
steadfastness, and purity is to be found among the women, to which 
they add a passionateness of affection—oftentimes for the objects least 
worthy of it—which can only be called sublime, which is really 
divine, and a fit witness to and a likeness or shadow of the love of 
Him who is “ kind to the unthankful even, and the evil.” 

I have mixed with Spanish women of all classes, and can only say 
that the stories about their looseness of morals when married are 
mere inventions of travellers who know neither the heart nor the 
honour of the women of Spain. 

The men are very corrupt, I grant, whether married or single, 
whether high or low, but no married woman ever goes wrong unless 
her husband first is unfaithful to her. The code of honour is a 
strange one, but one tacitly acknowledged. They say, “If he is not 
true to me, I am free from any obligation to be true to him!” And 
as to a married woman flirting, or a girl proving a heartless jilt, it 
is a thing unknown among the women of Spain. They leave those 
silly but pernicious foibles to their sisters in frivolous France, or 
(so-called) religious England. 

Yet once more. A few weeks since I was witness, at two wayside 
railway stations on the line from Madrid to Cordova, to two of the 
most characteristic scenes it has been my lot to witness in Spain, in 
connection with the conscription. 
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At the one station—it rends my heart to recall the seene—the young 
lover of a Castilian lassie was being taken away, with a batch of eight 
or nine others, by the Civil Guard, to serve in the army. A sorrow- 
ing crowd of women, wringing their hands, crying aloud, shrieking 
with mental suffering that could not be suppressed, or as if their heart 
would burst, came with the lads, and gave them their last burning 
kiss, made more dear, surely, to God and man, by the scalding tears 
that chased over its imprint. 

I say “ imprint,” for the passionate violence with which a Spanish 
girl gives you her last kiss (or what may be her last) leaves quite a 
little dent even upon a man’s hard, bronzed face, and you cannot 
forget it easily, or think of it lightly. Often, it is all they have, poor 
girls, to give; and well and fervently is it given. 

One poor girl threw herself on the platform, tore out her hair by 
handfuls, rolled her head on the ground until the blood actually 
started, and trickled from many a scratch over her dirt-smeared 
cheeks. Her cries were so piteous as her friends held her back, that 
even stout soldiers in the carriage with me said, turning their backs, 
lighting their cigarettes, and leaning out of the opposite windows, 

“ D— it, I do wish the train would go on.” 

I tried to make the poor girl take a few dollars to repair her soiled 
and tattered dress (she was but a Gitana, used to labour in the field !). 
But no, she flung the money on the ground, and her screams of 
agony as the train moved off were heartrending. The women, in 
my third-class carriage, were in tears; and only an utterly heartless 
and inhuman man could have sat still unmoved. 

Yet one more scene. At a wayside station, near Andujar (so well 
known to those who buy and sell the porous water-jars that alone can 
keep the “ Agua fresca, fria, pura,” during the tropic heats of summer 
in Andalucia), I saw, from the window of the carriage in which I rat, 
a poor, barefooted, or sandal-footed girl run for full a quarter of a 
mile, in a baking June sun, alongside of the train in which her lover, 
or it may have been her husband, (possibly, too, her seducer,) was 
being carried away as a conscript to his duties. 

The girl’s heaving brown breast, and beating warm heart failed her 
at last, and she fell, exhausted, face foremost, by the side of the line, 
and I saw her no more. 

“ Qnce in the clutches of the Government, whether as prisoner or 
as soldier,” so say the Spanish poor, and so say they truly, “ our mozos 
(ie. lads) are of no more value than dogs; their lives are counted as 
dogs’ lives !” 

But the sound of woman’s wild wailing soon dies away, and woman’s 
tears are soon forgotten. 

The conscript is taken to the nearest barrack. Here, in waiting 
to choose from the ragged, unkempt, motley mass of conscripts, are the 
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officer of the engineers, of the artillery, and the cavalry. In the 
order in which I have placed them, each officer draws, or selects his 
ten men. 

Thus the engineer, artillery, and cavalry forces pick the tallest, 
finest, and best-educated men, and the stunted squads remaining are 
drafted off into the various regiments or battalions of infantry corre- 
sponding to their respective provinces. 

The recruit then enters barrack life, and his drill, and a very 
rough one it is, commences. 

As a rule, the Spanish barracks are large, airy, lofty, roomy, and 
well ventilated. The morning bugle (Toca de diana) sounds at five 
in summer, six in winter, and the men rise, dress, and answer to roll- 
call in the courtyard. 

From 11 to 12.30 they are drilled, and from 2.30 to 4 p.m. 

They receive 5d. per diem, in cash, nominally ; but of that 33d. 
is stopped for washing, soap, clothes-mending, blacking, and the like. 
Each man receives his short blue jacket, and brickdust-coloured 
baggy trousers, and a capote, or frock-coat, of blue serge, for winter ; 
also one pair of sandals, one pair of boots (bluchers) and two pairs of 
black knickerbockers. 

The meals are as follows; at 11 a.m. stew, called “ancho,” i.e 
chick-pease, potatoes, and haricot beans stewed down with lumps of 
bacon, and bits of chorizo, a rough pork sausage, flavoured with 
pimiento molido, and full of fat, skin, and gristle, but savoury. The 
same dish is repeated at 4 p.m. or 6 p.m, when the men dine. 

The dinner and breakfast are served as follows. The huge 
caldrons of boiling hot stew are carried out into the courtyard ; each 
soldier, wooden platter and wooden spoon in hand, flocks to the 
steaming mess, and receives his platter fall. There is no mess room; 
each man eats his stew, platter on knee, where he likes; most of the 
men carry the mess to their bed, and eat it there. 

Besides this, each man has one pound or one pound and a half (if 
he can eat it) of brown, but good and substantial bread. 

The men are not well cared for by their officers ; although beating 
was abolished by Castelar’s republic, yet cuffs, kicks, and a blow with 
the flat of the sword are common, and any sergeant may kick a private 
soldier with impunity. 

The higher officers, who are gentlemen, do not indulge in such 
castigos, but the petty officers often enforce their orders by a blow; 
and thus, in the late revolution, “ Down with the stars and stripes” 
i.e. the gold stripes and gold stars on the officers’ sleeves, was the cry 
of the soldiery. 

A conscript serves from four to six years in the regular army, and 
is then drafted for two years into the reserve. After this he returns 
to his mountain village to till the olive yard, or dig the vineyard, 
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most probably broken in health and spirits, not féted as an English 
soldier on his return, with his medal on breast, and his war-worn 
bronzed face, but certainly hugged by mother and father. 

Generally speaking, his return is a sad one: the girl he loved has 
yielded to the force of circumstances, and married: the mother and 
father are so altered, the hairs grown so grey. Few, very few, make the 
army their profession, some however do so: and if they survive twenty- 
six years of hard service, these retire on a small pension. But, alas! 
these are few in number, and the pension isso small, whilst the journey 
to draw it is so long and the government stamps necessary for the 
needful documents are so expensive, and the fees to officials so heavy, 
that the monthly pension, when it reaches its proper recipient’s hands, 
has dwindled down to a mere nothing! 

One page shall now be devoted to the “ poor man in hospital ;” and 
I must say, that while decay is stamped upon the government, the 
army, and the peasant class at home, here at least, in the slow but 
sure improvement that has taken’ place of late years in Spanish 
hospitals, is seen a sign of national vitality, and a star of hope for the 
fature. 

The hospitals of Spain, but a few years since, were described as 
the worst in Europe. They are, now, however scarcely in any way 
inferior to those of other European countries. 

Hospitals are of three classes: (1) those paid for by the national 
government ; (2) those paid for by the town council; and (3) those 
supported by religious fraternities. 

Of these, the first and the last are the best conducted. 

One of the crying evils of Spain is, that there is no out-door relief, 
in money, only a doctor and drugs are allowed to the sick, or aged 
poor at their houses. Now, in a population so passionately attached to 
home,—the home, be it only a reed hut, is nuestra casa with the Spanish 
poor, and its four mud, or reed-laced walls, contain all the hearts of 
the family—in such a population, 5d. (two reals of Spanish money) 
per diem would keep hundreds, nay, thousands from begging, or dying 
of starvation, and, besides, would be a real saving to the government 
and municipal authorities. 

But no; money is not given. So the poor starve slowly at home. 
They can, at least, cry and kiss one another, after their wont, there ; 
they can, at least, “die among their own people,” even though at 
death, they be ‘‘ buried with the burial of a dog, drawn and cast out 
without the walls of the city.” 

They hate the idea of a hospital; they hate the idea of restraint ; 
they have (and naturally enough) no trust in any one who is their 
superior in rank: and they hate the enforced separation from their 
wives, and families and friends. 


So you offer a poor, sick creature a ticket for the hospital. He 
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ra‘ses up his pale, sickly, bronzed face from his straw pillow, and 
says, “ Senor, mil gracias ; pero no es el costumbre,” ie. “ My Lord, 
a thousand thanks; but it is not our custom to go to hospital.” 

But, if friends fail, or are wholly wanting, go he must ; and he ever 
goes with a smile, and, when in hospital, always owns, cheerfully 
enough, “ They treat me very well; I am muy contento aqui” (ie. 
“very well satisfied to be here”). 

The town council and the mayor give hospital tickets freely to any 
one of their own province; and any subscriber will give a ticket for 
the private hospital, and in either case the poor sufferer is well cared 
for. Large and lofty and clean are the wards; the nurses, or sisters 
of charity (chiefly of the order of San Vicente de Pablo) are kindness 
itself; little luxuries, as cocoa, fish, wine, and even Valencian beer, 
are as freely given as funds will permit; and the beds (on iron bed- 
steads) are clean and comfortable. 

But a few days since, going to an hotel known to me for many 
years, I missed the old porter, known, from his dropsical tendency, as 
“the fat man ;” and on inquiry, I found he had been taken ill to the 
hospital of the town. 

I went thither; it was Sunday afternoon; and a kindly sister of 
charity showed me to the bedside of my old friend. 

The sight of the ward where he lay was a striking one. 

The lofty walls were clean and whitewashed; the beds separated 
by curtains, and not too close together; a crucifix hung on the wall 
over the head of each lowly and lonely sufferer, and, to its right, a 
little wallet, containing the poor fellow’s cigarettes, and bread and 
fruit for his evening meal. 

A large Retablo, the “ Crucifixion,” had been opened at the farther 
end of the ward, and in front of it stood a sister of charity, saying 
the “ Rezal,” or prayer of the afternoon, in a deep, sonorous voice, to 
be heard all over the ward. This she was obliged to do, in the 
absence of the priest from illness. 

The eyes of all the sufferers were bent towards her; but one or 
two said to me, (as they murmured the response so often heard at 
cottage bedside, and in hospital ward, 


“ Madre santisima, Virgen purfsima, ruega por nosotras,”) 


“ This is all very well: but we can just as well pray for ourselves.” 
The average cost of a patient in hospital would be—doctors’ 
attendance, &c., included—ls. 8d. per diem; and, for that sum, the 
poor in hospital are really well cared for. 
On three days in the week they are allowed to see their families ; 
and these may bring them little luxuries, such as fruit, money, 
tobacco, or sweets. 


There is no hardship, no cruelty in the Spanish hospitals; and, 
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considering the fearful lack of money for the support of all charitable 
institutions just now, it is truly marvellous that they are supported 
and kept up so well as they are at the present time. 

Low fevers, called “calentwras intermitentes,” pulmonary diseases 
among the men, and diseases incident to bad or neglected confine- 
ments among the women, form the majority of the diseases treated in 
the Spanish hospitals. 

The price paid by ships’ captains and consuls of the British service 
for British seamen left ill, or temporarily disabled, in a Spanish sea- 
port hospital, varies from 1s. 8d. to 2s. per diem, and I have rarely, 
if ever, heard the men complain of their treatment. 

It must be confessed that, both in its provision for, and treatment 
of lunatics and idiots, the Peninsula is sadly behind the age. Indeed, 
in provision for all special forms of both physical and mental infir- 
mities there is a great lack and blank. For the blind, and deaf and 
dumb there are a few, but very few, schools. One at Barcelona, for 
both the blind and the deaf and dumb, where children from all parts 
of the Peniusula are taught, and fairly well educated; another at 
Madrid. The Aywntamiento of the town from which these children 
are sent pays the expenses of their livelihood during their sojourn, 
and the education is free, the schools being supported by private 
charity, and by an annual grant from the town council of the .town 
wherein it is situated. 

As fir as the unhappy lunatics and idiots are concerned, I cannot 
speak favourably in any sense. Without attributing intentional 
cruelty of any sort, to those connected with lunatic asylums, I must, 
with regret, notice (1) the utter want of management and tact in 
dealing with the inmates; (2) the want of proper baths, and padded 
rooms for the violent ; (3) the want of occupation ; and (4) the in- 
sufficiency of proper food and dress. 

There is near Barcelona one of the largest lunatic asylums in 
Spain, the inmates being sent thither from no less than twenty-six 
provinces, 

I fear they meet with but poor treatment, the amount paid for 
them per head by the town authorities being small, and the contract 
system, as usual, being fearfully abused. Indeed, until Spanish 
prisons and lunatic asylums are improved throughout the Peninsula, 
I do not hesitate to say that God’s blessing can never be expected to 
rest upon the land. 

In the course of my remarks upon the Spanish peasantry, the true 
“children of nature,” but very noble children, we have seen the 
poor man in his weakness, and in his strength; we have visited him 
in his lowly cottage home, in his prison-house, in his hospital ward, 
in the hands of the withered crone, his “herb doctoress;” have 
listened to his keen, crisp morality on the wharf; have washed dirty 
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linen with him in the yellow current of the Manzanares; have seen 
his monotonous life in “a Spanish hill-town,” where gas-lamps, glass 
windows, and police are luxuries unheard of, and where posts but 
rarely appear. 

Such as he is, I have sought to paint him, writing, I trust, without 
any bias, and with the one desire to 


“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 


But if I have written with any bias, it has been with a bias in favour 
of the Spanish poor, but a bias formed upon a long and close study of 
their character. I came to Spain prepared to find the Spanish poor 
all that was bad; slowly the mists cleared away from my eyes year 
by year, and I found them to be, judged by a fair standard, a truly 
noble race. 

For how, or by what standard, ought the Spanish poor to be 
judged? One person will say, “by the statistics of crime.” Another 
will say, by this, another by that standard. 

The standard by which, in my opinion, the Spanish poor should be 
judged and estimated, is simply this. 

The English poor have education, a fairly working poor law, well- 
developed industries, a good government, and a rational religion, 
added ‘to a fairly-useful clergy and parochial system. 

The Spanish poor, on the other hand, have little education ; no out- 
door relief ; badly developed industries ; a bad government; a weak and 
shadowy religion, falsely-called religion ; an oppressive clergy, opposed 
to the true welfare of the people, and a miserably imperfect parochial 
system. 

. The priests hardly ever relieve the poor man’s physical necessities, 
partly because they are heartless, partly because they are poor; and, 
to crown all, they set him a bad example by their immoral lives. 

And when, in spite of his being so fearfully “ handicapped,” we find 
the Spanish peasant a fine, noble, simple-hearted fellow, intelligent in 
mind, warm in heart, capable of any act of devotion to his benefactor ; 
a man free from grumbling, hard-working, courageous, and, as a 
rule, a fairly kind husband and father, and desirous to pay his way 
honestly, when we find him a good soldier, and a skilful navigator, 
in a word, with all his faults of uncontrolled temper, and habitual 
untruthfulness, and with all his lack of any idea of moral respon- 
sibility, yet a fine fellow, a man as it were, triumphing over difficulties 
—must we not yield to him the palm, and say, he is of finer clay 
than the English peasant, although in the hands of a vastly superior 
potter ? 

Strong men make circumstances, weak men are made by them. 

The Spanish peasant hardly ranks among the latter class, Nay, 
he is capable of everything that is great and good, and, handicapped 
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as he is most cruelly, he yet, in spite of all, rises to a fair standard of 
what is right. 

I have said but little about the wages of the peasant, and his hours. 
of labour. He generally, in the greater part of the Peninsula, receives 
about 1s. 8d. per diem, and this as an agricultural labourer ; in harvest 
and vintage time he receives more, and generally a bowl of gazpacho, 
or salad and bread steeped in oil, vinegar, and water, and, when hard- 
worked, a glass of anisao, or cognac and anisette, each morning. 
The miner can make his 2s. 6d. per diem; the factory hand about 
3s. 6d. in such a province as Catalonia ; the domestic man-servant 
his 1s. or 1s. 6d. per diem, and possibly one meal. 

In most of the provinces of Spain, women’s labour is used in the 
following branches of industry. 

First, our Spanish peasant-girl may become a cigarera, or worker 
at the cigar factory, where she can earn from Is. to 1s. 8d. per diem ; 
but the cigareras, pretty, witty, and kind to father and mother as 
they undoubtedly are, do not bear a high reputation for chastity. 
The herding together of two thousand hot-blooded, high-spirited girls 
of from twelve to thirty years of age, in one heated room, as at 
Seville or Alicante, is not conducive to morality; and many a 
mother wringing her hands, will say, “Ahi! Ahi! her father is 
dead ; I am too decrepit for domestic service. Dios mio! Dios mio! 
my poor dear girl! must she go to the cigar factory?” Secondly, 
the peasant-girl may work in the field, or keep her fruit-stall ;. 
neither of these occupations are good, in a pecuniary point of view. 
And, thirdly, she may go out to domestic service. 

Very different is a Spanish from an English servant. 

In the first place, as a rule, no modest girl ever goes out to service 
without her mother or aunt, or an elder sister who has been or is 
married, since no girl can walk the streets alone without losing in 
caste and respectability; thus you want servants, and mother and 
daughter come and offer themselves for the place. No characters are 
ever given, so that you judge by appearance, general report, and con- 
versation whether or not the couple will suit, and then engage or refuse 
them. In a few hours the selected couple come with their little wooden 
bedstead, box of clothes, and bed linen; the room assigned to them is 
furnished in ten minutes, crucifix and rosary hung over the bed head, 
the box of “face powder,” which every Spanish peasant-girl uses, 
placed on the window-sill; and the couple are at home, and go to 
work, 

The wages are—for the mother, about 22s. English money per 
month, without food; for the daughter, 12s. 6d.; With food, which 
consists of one pound of bread for each, and oil, bacon, and vegetables, 
12s, per month for the mother, and 6s. for the daughter. 

The servants take their cup of black coffee, and a bit of dry bread. 
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at 8 a.m., and at 3 p.m. their stew, or snails, or fried eggs, and bread ; 
at night a crust of dry bread, and a drink of water. 

As a rule, these women are most affectionate; true, they are 
slovenly in their habits, they talk to you at meals, they take a chair 
when talking to you, but what of this? Kindly treated, the worst of 
them are capable of the greatest devotion to a kind master and 
mistress, and although they will sometimes charge you a farthing 
more than they have given for the grapes, and meat or fish that form 
your “almuerzo” or breakfast, they never rob or pilfer, and will take 
good care that no one else shall rob or injure their employer. 

‘They feel themselves, in fact, members of the household; the 
“casa” is their casa, and they take as much pride in it as though it 
were their own. 

They are foolishly kind to babies and children, the latter of which 
are invariably spoiled by their never thwarting them in any single 
particular. The mother rarely thwarts, and corrects her own, why 
should she thwart or correct another’s child ? 

Lacemaking and tailoring are two other branches of female industry ; 
the former is confined to Catalonia and other northern provinces ; the 
lace being made on an oblong pillow, and the gains of a good maker 
being about 1s. 2d. per diem ; the tailoress works in the tailor’s shop 
from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M., and only receives 10d. per diem, without meals. 
The girls who ply this latter trade are a most suffering class, and 
greatly to be pitied, being in a position analogous to that held by the 
poor seamstresses of London. Out of their wretched daily 10d., many 
of them have to find their own needle and thread; one hour only is 
allowed for meals. 

Dressmakers and seamstresses are few enough, for a Spanish lady 
takes a pride in making her own dresses; nay, since she is no 
musician, does not care to read even novels or periodicals, and is no 
linguist, what else has she todo? Her idle hours are always occupied 
with needlework or embroidery. 

We have spoken in our short retrospect of wages and employment 
of the Spanish poor; we come now to speak of schools and the educa- 
tion of the poor. 

Education was some few years since greatly, it is now slightly, on 
the increase; a great impetus was given to it during the reign 
of Amadeo or Isabella, when schools were founded in barracks and 
prisons, and when, under the republic of Castelar, education was 
made compulsory and model schools founded. 

In the year 1803 only one in 350 could read or write, or do both; 
now one in every ten can at least read a little. In the village schools 
the education is simply wretched ; the children learn but very little; 
but in the workhouse schools and the model schools in large towns 
and cities, both of which are paid for in part by the town council, 
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the education is simply excellent, and to my own mind is fully 
equal to the education offered to children in any national school in 
England. 

The children pay but little, 1d. per diem. At least three or four 
thousand children are receiving a capital education in the various 
‘ Protestant schools scattered throughout the Peninsula, which offer a 
very cheap and exceedingly good education. But with all this, in the 
rural districts it is very hard for a child to obtain a good education. 

In the barrack, workhouse, and prison schools, all of which I have 
closely and for years studied, I believe the education offered to be 
very fair indeed. The clergy, as a rule, save when driven to it by 
a spirit of rivalry, take little or no interest in the education of the 
masses, 

As regards morality, I should say that the girl carefully guarded 
by her mother, and watched in all her ways, is kept straight; the 
lad is immoral from the time he arrives at the age of puberty. Nor 
do the parents ever exercise any moral coercion or give good advice to 
their children ; a lad of seventeen will calmly tell his mother that he 
has been to a house of ill-fame, if she inquire whence he has come, 
and will receive no reproof, but only a shrug of the shoulders from 
the mother. But her daughter’s purity she guards strictly indeed, 
and the number of illegitimate children and the number of prostitutes 
I take to be far less, in proportion to the population in Spain, than 
in France or England. 

In character, the Spanish poor are naturally of a high tone, but 
everything tends to corrupt them; a corrupt government, a corrupt 
priesthood, a corrupt and very heartless upper class. Yet, withal, 
the poor are lovers of what is pure; have a keen sense of justice, and 
bear their ills with patience and fortitude, nay, even with cheerful- 
ness. They are brave to a fault, loyal to those whom they feel to be 
their superiors, courteous and kind to the stranger, very courageous, 
very affectionate, fearfully passionate, but rarely vindictive. 

When the chequered life of the Spanish peasant is at an end, 
. When the spirit has returned to God who gave it, the roughness of 
treatment which he has experienced during his lifetime follows him 
to his grave. He is but a Spanish peasant; unhelped, uncared for, 
uncultivated, with only that natural goodness of heart with which 
— into this world, the peasant passes into the presence of his 

aker, 

His body is little cared for. He dies, the town-coffin (the public 
property of the poor) is sent for, it comes at early morn, or late at 
night to his door in a mule cart, with two or three other coffins each 
containing a poor man’s body; the body is hastily forced into the 
coffin, the lid thrown carelessly upon it. No processions of priests, 


no acolytes with lighted tapers, follow the peasant to his grave; the 
VOL, Li. I 
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mule cart starts, the coffins jolt and tumble together, the cemetery 
is reached at last, probably beneath the moonlight, and the bodies are 
hastily shot into a pit, covered with sand, and left without gravestone 
or flowing shrub to mark the last resting-place of the poor. 

“What is that creaking cart passing my window?” you ask of 
_ your Spanish servant, as she sits in the window seat, humming her 
wild monotonous Andalucian ditty, or the melancholy wailing Nana 
or nurse’s lullaby. 

“Oh, nothing, senor; only some poor men’s bodies going to the 
cemetery: so they always treat the poor in Spain.” 

“ La vida es sueno.” 





Chic. 


TERE is no English phrase into which the word at the head of this 
page can be translated. No tongue has the power to define what it 
means, and no science can tabulate the elements which compose it. 
If you are not chic yourself you cannot understand what chic is. It 
must be in your eyes before you can see it; live in your senses before 
you can feel its presence. Chicius nascitur—not fit. 

Some are born chic, some achieve chic, but none can have chic 
thrust upon them. If you are not chic by intuition, no process on 
earth can drive it into you. It is a subtle, delicate, quaint spirit, a 
very Ariel; ever busy, ever changing, ever present ; made up of atoms 
which those who are in sympathy with it can find at every step, or 
unconsciously devolve. One may pick them out of a hedgerow, or 
pay a hundred thousand pounds for them. They come out of what is 
beautiful ; out of what is ugly; out of what is grand or rich ; out of 
what is singular or cheap; out of what is sedate; out of what is 
naughty ; out of what is merry; out of what is sad—out of every- 
thing. They increase in more than arithmetical progression, for when 
you put two and two together, they make at least seven, and twice 
that point is over a hundred in this arithmetic. They spread like 
leaven. They repeat each other like opposite mirrors. They spread 
their mantles over things which are not akin to them, and shed colour 
and perfume all around. You have them most when you do not 
know that you have them at all. The “you” Iam addressing is 
feminine. Chic is always of that gender, even when applied to inani- 
mate objects. A masculine chic is an impossibility, a chimera, a 
horror. There is no neuter in this grammar. Just as the planets 
derive their light from the sun, so it is with the things which a chic 
person wears, or has around her, or does. They are reflected from 
her, ave her, and consequently become feminine, no matter what 
they may have been before. And so powerful is the light she 
devolves, that they retain their borrowed brilliancy, even in her 
absence, and themselves spread the magic which has made them. A 
little pear-grey glove, dropped and abandoned on the floor, may give 
its owner’s sex and chic to a whole room; whilst an entire house-full 
of so-called womanly trifles will have only a neuter flayour about them, 
if chic be not there. 


“You may take off the bonnet or gown if you will, 
But the chic of the wearer will cling to it still.” 


I 2 
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The subtle essence, the personal perfume, the tender grace, the 
spell woven by association, live and rule in them for ever. They are 
lovable even in rags. But woe to the interloper! to the chic-less 
usurper, woe! She who borrows the wand of the enchanter, and 
lucks the enchantment, will soon find out her mistake; or have it 
found out for her—which in this connection is worse. She has the 
silk and the lace, the gold and the jewel, the pictures, the flowers, 
and the glass; but the soul has not sprung into them—the chic, 
faithful to its creator, has flown, The other one may have beauty ; 
but it is not the beauty; grace, but it is not the grace; taste, but it 
is not the taste, which put the snap, and the sparkle, and the life into 
them. She has produced what cries out loudly, “Iam a copy.” She 
has made a misfit. 

She is not chic, but having lived near the rose, some of its perfume 
is shed upon her. Sometimes when the genuine article is out of sight, 
and comparison is not challenged, she may pass as possessing it. Great 
are the results of imitation, especially when it is unconscious. Have 
you not remarked what good manners are acquired by gamekeepers, 
professional cricketers, and oarsmen ; and what ludicrous failures are 
made by domestic servants and shopkeepers, who have equal facilities 
for observation, and, as a rule, more natural appliances for copying 
the envied model? ‘The one class is not trying, and the other is. A 
soft voice and an easy bearing have grown into the former and are 
displayed without taking thought; there is an incessant effort to 
produce them with the latter. One reason for this is that the game- 
keeper, &c., class are teachers. The art of instruction inspires a 
feeling of superiority. We see it in every curate in deacon’s orders, 
and feel it in the presence of bishops who have been schoolmasters, 
In demonstrators of law, medicine, and other sciences, it does not 
prevail to such an extent, because these are frequently corrected and 
sometimes snubbed. Mr. Cartridge, the head keeper, is sometimes 
snubbed, but he does not mind it. He knows that my lord is out of 
temper because he missed that woodcock in his (Mr. Cartridge’s) 
presence, and feels that Mr. Cartridge would have done better. Tom 
‘Twister recalls many occasions on which he has bowled the young 
squire’s middle stump out of the ground before half the county; and 
the champion of the Thames and Tyne is a god for rowing men. In 
the kingdom of sport, the skilful is the aristocrat. On the other 
hand there is nothing that a butler or the young men behind the 
counter can do, which their social betters envy them for doing well. 
There is nothing they can teach ; the emulation is all on one side, and 
there is no field on which they can meet as equals. These remarks, 
you will please remember, apply to voice and bearing—in one word, to 
manners. In point of dress the advantage is on the same side, and 
for the same reason. Mr. Cartridge does not try to imitate his 
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master’s coats and neckties when he goes to town on market-day; Mr. 
Prettyman the valet does, and the consequence is that the keeper 
may be mistaken for a gentleman farmer, whilst the gentleman’s 
gentleman remains unmistakeably a servant, 

Once upon a time I used to think that the daughters and sisters of 
those who thus failed to imitate their masters, could form themselves 
successfully upon their mistresses. I still hold that the female talent 
for copying is greatly in advance of the male, but must modify my 
views, because I find that I have taken them with a man’s eye. 
Lately I borrow vision from the other sex, in this wise. I watch two 
women look each other over when they meet. I have looked them 
both over, and imagine in my ignorance that both are as nice as they 
can be. They know better. A furtive glance, which takes in the 
general effect, opens the engagement. Then fire is opened all down 
the line. From hat to boots every article is noted, criticised and 
appraised. The look goes down deliberately, then it rises, and rests 
upon the blot. I don’t know it is a blot, till I observe the other 
one’s face and see it flinch. She is hit; and her conqueror leans 
back with a little smile of triumph. I used to think it was only 
jealousy which made women run each other down and snub me when 
I said that Prettyman’s sister looked quite like a lady. I take this 
back also. It would seem that the “cad” is of either gender. We 
can detect the male; the feminine eye, quicker and more penetrating, 
detects both. 

Adaptability goes one step in advance of imitation towards the 
attainment of chic. By adaptability in this sense, I mean the 
faculty of giving things an extrinsic value or effect. We all know 
people whose “so glad to see you,” really intended to be cordial, and 
actually said in tones and with expressions which denote pleasure, 
has no effect. We know others who can give the warmest welcome 
without a word. We know women who can look like duchesses in a 
sixpenny muslin,.and duchesses for whom Worth may toil in vain. 
We fall in love with faces which have not one beautiful feature in 
them, and we find grace in a score of things which, taken by them- 
selves, are ungraceful. The cheap gown, the irregular nose, the 
angular gesture, take elegance, borrow loveliness, and simulate dignity 
or chic (as the case may be) by a process which we can feel, but not 
account for. Adaptability is the best word I can find for it at 
present. 

So chic, like the measles, is catching, and unlike that disorder, last 
longest when taken in youth. The children of chic mothers grow up 
chic chiefly by infection through their surroundings. It is notorious 
that children prefer glaring colours and startling contrasts. Set 
your little ones to “dress up,” and you will see what their natural 
taste is. How then do you account for Miss Bessie (aged ten) 
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choosing caw de Nil for the tint of her new frock? She is simply 
infected by the complaint which made dingy colours appear chic. 
She is not pretending to like what is distasteful for the purpose of 
imitating or currying favour with big people, as does her elder brother 
(aged fourteen) who asks for dry champagne. She really fancies the 
washed-out stuff, and gives herself airs in it. Little Miss Mary next 
door, whose mamma is not chic, does the same in her bright pink 
costume, which she flatters herself extinguishes her neighbour. 

Chic is one of the few things which, refusing to bow down and 
worship Fashion, is not crushed under the wheels of that Juggernaut. 
Chic is to fashion what poetry is to prose, cold veal to roast partridge, 
a gad-fly to a bull. What is chic may, in a sense, be fashionable, 
but what is fashionable cannot be chic. Anybody can wear and do 
what is fashionable. It is not fashionable unless a lot of people do 
it, and have it on—until, in three words which grate rather upon the 
ear, in this connection, 7¢ is common. Chic cannot be common. You 
cannot put on another person’s chic, as you may her boots or her hat. 
You cannot copy it. You never know where to look for it. It has 
the quickness of a humming-bird and the vitality of an eel. As for 
poor stupid, lumbering Fashion, this is treated as the sword-fish treats 
the whale—chic now ahead of him, now astern; now on this side, 
now on that; now under him, now jumping over him ; is always giving 
him prods, but taking none in return. If you are told that this or 
that isn’t fashionable, and are able to reply, “ No, but it’s chic,” you 
have won the day. Fashion is incessantly trying to catch chic, but 
chic won’t be caught. Fashion sometimes “runs careering” and 
thinks, “ Ah, you’ve been in Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe, have you? 
I'll have a good rummage over the Tudor period, and be even with 
you.” So the rummage comes off, and Fashion finds something very 
grand and expensive, and stalks off with it, cackling like a hen that 
has laid the keel of an omelette. And, lo! at the corner of the street 
stands chic, serene, with that terrible smile on her lips—that smile 
which looks sweet, and says “Poor thing!” She is not cackling ; she 
is not out of breath ; she has just flitted over to a Breton or a Swedish 
village, and found—what? No matter. Something which takes 
the gilt off Fashion’s gingerbread, the wind out of Fashion’s sail, the 
starch out of Feshion’s frill, and puts her in the worst of tempers. 
For this chic is the fairy godmother of two orders whose allegiance 
to Fashion (as we find her) is getting loosened: nice rich people, 
who can afford to disregard her decrees; and nice poor people, who 
cannot afford to obey them. Chic lends her aid to both, leaving 
shoddy to have its strings pulled by the tastemongers of the shops. 
In pre-chician days people of taste, inspired by fancy, set fashions ; 
they are yow made in moulds like pats of butter. Fashion used to 
be an artist working in a studio—she now keepsa ready-made clothes’ 
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shop! This year I understand that the yellow jaundice has broken 
out in that establishment. Too much greasy food and Jazy habits 
play the deuce with one’s liver. Chic hasn't any liver; feeds on 
flower hearts, drinks dew drops, and is ever on the wing. The 
bloated blind old monarchy of Fashion is tottering to its fall, and chic 
is the Revolution. She is the Revolution whose watchwords are 
Liserty, Fancy, Diversity, and like other revolutions she is born 
of queer parents, and nourished in places that are dark. For ages 
the world went on without her, or, at any rate, with only occasional 
glimpses of her existence. Cleopatra, I fancy, caught one and made 
the best of it at home. That gold and silver barge of hers, with its 
purple sails and silken tackle, was shoddy meant to dazzle poor 
vulgar Antony. But the lines— 
“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety; other women 

Cloy th’ appetites they feed; but she makes hungry 

Whom most she satisfies ” 
breathe of personal chic, which neither of her Roman lovers could 
appreciate. Chic never found a home on the Tiber. Fancy grown 
men lolling on couches, with flowers in their hair, gorging lampreys 
fattened on slaves, and eating peacocks’ brains because they were 
expensive! Faugh! That was shoddy—not chic. 

The hetaire of Athens knew chic, and perhaps it lingered for 
awhile on the Bosphorus in the gloaming, when the light of the 
pure Grecian art was paling away, and splendour’s torch had not yet 
been blown into full glare. It did not decline or revive with art, 
in the sense of painting and sculpture; luxury did not create, or 
strait-lacing subdue it. It broke out as it pleased, and when it 
chose; and went and came at its own wild will—the natural foe of 
all that was ugly and stupid, and the horror of dry-as-dusts from 
generation to generation. Go to the South Kensington Museum, 
and judge for yourself how it has skipped about from country to 
country, from age to age; breaking out here in a wine-glass, there 
in a chair, somewhere else in a lamp; leaving the palace, to shine 
in the hut; reviving, discovering, restoring; turning things upside 
down in the lumber rooms of Time; gilding the lily now and then ; 
and making silk purses out of sows’ ears, eternally. 

Individuality and thought being the mediums which call it into 
sight or action, the Mrs. Grundys of every epoch, and the priests of 
every creed, have done their little bitter best to crush it, and persecute 
its apostles. “ Thou shalt not Think for Thyself” is a commandment 
older than any in the Decalogue, and one more rigorously enforced 
by the sons of men, than all the rest. Those whose minds have 
flowered in the clearer and more genial atmosphere of the last thirty 
years cannot realize the tyranny to which their fathers’ and mothers’ 
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thought was subjected. A few heavy-headed people who could not 
think at all had only to pull a long face and say “‘ Shocking!” with 
a sigh, to crush discussion of subjects which are now admitted without 
argument. Your duty to your neighbour was to feel, to be, and to 
do exactly like him. “Fanciful” was a term of reproach, and in 
consequence everything was made as ugly as it could be. We have 
changed all that simply by allowing each other to think. 

Let me try and photograph for you the average British drawing- 
room of, say, thirty years ago. A cold, grey paper on the walls; a 
hot, flaunting carpet on the floor; big, stiff-framed glasses over each 
fire-place; an ormolu clock and two china vases (which were not 
even ugly) on one mantelpiece, and a Parian bust (flanked by 
chandeliers) on the other; a grand piano in the back room; and a 
round table with the ‘ Keepsake’ and ‘ Book of Beauty ’ on it in the 
front. A company of chairs, commanded by a sofa, all in uniform 
(yellow satin for full dress, and brown holland for fatigue duty) was 
drawn up in a hollow square, and stood at attention. The dining- 
room was rendered dismal by a maroon flock-paper which lime-light 
could not brighten up, a Turkish carpet, a funereal-looking side-board, 
and a black marble fire-place with a bronze clock upon the shelf. 
A print of the Queen riding a rocking-horse in Windsor Park 
(after D’Orsay’s picture) hung opposite the looking-glass, and was 
the only ornament (save the mark!) to be seen. In the midst, stood 
the table, with a green and black cloth over it, flanked by a detach- 
ment of chairs “upholstered in dark green leather,” and weighing 
half a hundredweight a piece. There were no table decorations in 
those days, and, oh! the china and the glass! 

In the ugly days of the recent past it was considered very naughty 
to be chic; for some of her temples were in the demi-monde, and 
cocottes lit the fires which burned upon her altar. In the days of the 
old “ Olympic Revels” (in Wych Street) there was immorality in 
laced boots, because a certain charming actress (who looked like an 
angel, but was not a saint) invented and wore them. Now the 
Fairy Extravaganza of that period was to the burlesque of the present 
what Ariel is to Caliban. Think of it, ye jumping Jennies, and 
Katies, and Pollies! who sing out of time, and dance “cellar flaps” 
in a yard and a half of dry goods. Blue satin boots were naughty— 
but they were chic. Liks truth, chic will prevail. Like murder, it 
will out. And if its origin be impure, why, so is that of the pearl. I 
have girded up my loins against those who form themselves upon the 
modern Phryne, and copy her dress; so please don’t misunderstand 
me; I am on the principles of Liberty, Fancy, Diversity now. A 
revolution is one thing, and revolutionists another. One may ray 
that the condition of society in the reign of Louis the Grand was 
horrible, without admiring the mobs which howled away the dynasty 
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of his house. In the matter of those boots, shoes and sandals were 
not discarded merely because a lady who did not move in “general 
society ” appeared in another sort of chaussure, but reason, bidding 
prejudice stand aside, saw the other sort was natty and comfortable, 
and not of itself indelicate. So chic prevailed upon general principles. 
When ladies cut down the backs and fronts of their bodices, and made 
their skirts as much like half a pair of trowsers as possible, at the 
bidding of Aspasia et Cie, they acted on a widely different emotion : 
they deliberately adopted discomfort and indelicacy. 

A number of very well-meaning people (who thought themselves 
intensely respectable, when in reality they were only stupid), wedded 
for worse, but not for better, to a number of old things and old ways, 
built a big fence to separate the beaten track they loved from the 
glades and thickets where chic dwelt, with the wild birds and flowers, 
and trout darting like silver arrows amidst the water-lilies of the 
brook. They taught—did these good folk—that no one could over- 
leap that fence, or break through it and live. The land beyond, 
they said, was full of monsters, mantraps, and spring-guns set by 
Bogy himself; but they paid no attention to the snakes and other 
crawling reptiles which infested the ditches of their narrow domain. 
Now if in the hunting-field Anonyma (who is generally well mounted) 
breaks through a tight place, may not Diana herself take advantage 
of the gap and follow through without impropriety? She need not 
ask for a lead. She need not catch any sort of infection in the brief 
transit ; and once on the other side she can go her own line. She 
rides her own horse, and will dine with her own people when she goes 
home. She is not allowed to make the gap herself. Is she to canter 
up and down that ride for ever? We have broken up the devil’s 
monopoly of all the good tunes; why, then, should the demi-monde 
have all the pretty things? We agreed that it should not. 

But there are gaps—and gaps. The danger is that having followed 
the lead through one made in an obstacle which never ought to have 
been raised ; we should break our necks over another which we have 
no business to pass. This would be lessened if our pastors and 
masters, instead of forbidding us even to notice the hedge, would thin 
it out a little, so that such as were inclined to leap, should have a look, 
first, at the other side. 


A. vE F. 
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Cuarter XXXIV. 


“T dare do all that doth become a man; 
Who dares do more is none.” 


Ir is a bad thing when a man, sitting soberly down to take count of 
the failures and successes of his life, is compelled to acknowledge to 
himself that in his choice of a wife he has made a terrible mistake. 


We will suppose that he has not arrived at this conclusion all at 
once, that he has taken time to consider the matter from every point 
of view; consequently that the decision which is arrived at without 
heat or excitement is presumably a correct one. 

There are men who will not acknowledge the false steps they have 
taken, even to their own hearts ; it is intolerable to them to have their 
lack of shrewdness forced upon them, or to stand convicted of a fatalerror 
of judgment. But Adam was not one of those men, and had a way of 
facing his difficulties as he went, that, while it required some strength 
of mind in the present, saved him from much trouble and mortification 
in the future. 

Tt had been slowly growing upon him for some time past, the con- 
sciousness of this mistake of his, but he had not positively made up 
his mind to it until the morning that followed the walk which had 
begun with amity and ended in fury. .- 

As he sat with folded arms at his table, his eyes fixed on the blank 
sheet of paper before him, there seemed to pass in array the different 
events that one by one had brought this conviction home to him. 
There flitted before him a series of tableaua, in the first of which he 
beheld his hour-old wife pillowing on her breast the head of her 
unconscious lover, by whose side she was so frantically desirous of re- 
maining, even when her husband bade her follow him... . the 
second picture represented the same actors, but this time it was the 
woman who was unconscious, the man who gazed down upon her 
distracted by love, disappointment, and despair . . . . anon the scene 
changed, and the gazer saw a slim young girl, who with clasped 
hands and a passion of earnestness in her blue eyes, asked, “ Do you 
think we shall ever see him again?” And there yet rang in his ears 
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the question put by her to Prue on a subsequent occasion, “If one 
got married at all, might it not be better to marry somebody that 
one loved ?” 

And lastly, and freshest of all in his mind, since he had beheld it 
but yesterday, he saw the same girl sitting on the grass with her lap 
half full of wild flowers, and in her hand a letter, fondly hoarded, 
closely cherished, while guilty blushes painted her cheeks, and angry 
defiance flashed from her eyes. Here the series ended ; but doubtless 
there were plenty more in store for him, in which he would cut the 
same sorry, despicable figure that it had been his lot to do since his 
marriage. 

The ridiculous position he filled was becoming absolutely intolerable 
to him. Once or twice lately he had said to himself that he would 
throw the whole thing up and go away; then the thought that by so 
doing he acknowledged himself beaten, acknowledged that the task 
he had set himself was one that he had neither skill nor strength to 
perform, stepped in and held him back. What! abandon with such 
haste a pursuit to which he had sworn to devote every energy he 
possessed, to which he had vowed to bring the most entire love, 
inexhaustible patience, and the practice of every delicate and gentle 
art that would be likely to woo the heart out of a woman's 
breast? Well, there are some things a proud man cannot do, there 
are positions that a man of self-respect cannot be expected to fill, and 
he was growing weary of striving to wear his cap and bells gracefully, 
and while he would have moved heaven and earth to win her when he 
believed that her love was a treasure no man had yet won, the same 
efforts went terribly against the grain with him now that he thought 
he possessed damning evidence of her passion for Philip La Mert. 

There is an enormous difference in men’s fashion of loving. Some 
are better lovers when piqued and provoked by women; provocation 
attracts, and contradiction fixes them ; they are indeed only satisfactory 
and agreeable as lovers so long as they are kept hungry. But where a 
man is thorough, and demands an undivided love, moreover, having 
that within him which makes satiety impossible to him, then he will 
be satisfied with no half-gift, and if he is not able to possess that 
which he covets in its integrity, he will reject it altogether. 

Adam was one of these men, and he said to himself that he would 
no longer seek to bring back her wandering allegiance; nay, a some- 
thing stiff and hard within him rose up and rebelled against the 
constant repulses he had met, and, alas! he was beginning to pass 
from the healthy, if tormenting stage of suffering, to the torpid 
disease of indifference. He found himself contemplating the possi- 
bility of her fancy for Philip fading away, to be gradually replaced 
by a liking for himself (for girls are heedless creatures, and apt to 
confound their fancies and their hearts) with positive aversion. 
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And the bitterest part of the whole thing was, that the fault lay 
with himself. 

He had not behaved fairly towards her ; he had been absolutely dis- 
honest in the advantage he had taken of her youth and inexperience. 
He should have waited, should have given her time to learn her own 
mind before, instead of after, her marriage, have won or lost her in 
fair fight ; instead of which he had hurried her, and, now that she had 
grown more wise, she despised him for it. 

Tt had begun badly . . . . it had ended worse. The deception he 
had practised on her was bringing forth bitter fruit, and though good 
might at first have appeared t6 come out of evil, it was not really so. 
No edifice, however stately, can rest securely on a shifting foundation. 

If it were not for the belief he entertained that Philip was the 
destroyer of Muriel (although of this he had no proof, and might be 
altogether mistaken), he thought it might have been better that 
Mignon should have married him, for of his love for her there could be 
no doubt, and he had grown weary of wickedness, and influenced by her, 
might have led a better life, especially as she . . . . loved him—— 

“Why, man alive!” said Colin, entering suddenly, “ What on 
earth is the matter? Have you got a murder on your mind, or are 
you only meditating one ?” . ; 

Adam’s brow relaxed, his clenched hand straightened itself; but 
none the less honest Colin, as he sat down opposite his brother-in- 
law, shook his head with very real concern. 

* You're all wrong, old fellow,” he said—“ look as if you meant 
going in for a fever, or something of that sort. What you really 
want is your feet on the stubble, and your favourite gun in your 
hand. It’s your Highland air you're pining for, and it’s my belief 
you'll be no better till you’ve got it.” 

“It’s out of the question,’ said Adam, rising, and going to the 
window. “ You sce I’ve work to do, and--—” 

“ Ah, yes—well—too much work is bad for you,”—here he looked 
keenly at Adam, then shook his head again, unobserved by the other,— 
“and you're not used to it, and—and we miss you awfully at Glen- 
luce ; even your governor seems really vexed you're not there—and we 
have a very pleasant party of fellows; Phillis too, is holding a 
small court, and I’ve never known the place more jolly. Come back 
with me to-morrow, stop a fortnight, and then return to your work, 
freshened up and better in every way.” 

“T can’t leave my wife here alone,” said Adam, but with a slight 
hesitation in his tone that Colin instantly detected. 

“What harm can she possibly come to?” said Colin quickly. 
“ She is at our place from morning till night with the children ; and 
I should think Prue would be a perfect dragon where she is 
concerned ; and—you won’t think me intrusive or taking a liberty, old ~ 
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fellow, but women are sometimes best left to themselves for a bit— 
they’re full of fancies, poor souls, and often don’t know what they 
want, or what is good for them, and———” 

Here his flounderings came to an end, and Adam, turning from the 
window, in spite of himself burst out laughing. 

“ All right, old fellow,” he said, “ T’ll think it over, and let you know 
this evening. How’s Floss ?” 

“ Not particularly bright, poor little soul. And don’t think about 
coming, but come,” he added, as he took his departure. 

After all, thought Adam, he had a great mind to go... . Atthat 
moment the temptation to get clear away from the carking worries 
that embittered his life, was well-nigh irresistible. 

And of late he had been suffering from a species of nostalgia, both 
his waking and dreaming thoughts being full of Strathsaye, for his 
love for his Highland home was very great. An intense longing was 
upon him for a great free breath of air on his own hills, for the 
pleasant stir and bustle of his favourite sport; above all, for a complete 
change of air, scene and companionship, that would restore the tone to 
his nerves, and shake the cobwebs from his weary brain. 

And then, having almost decided that he would go, the thought of 
leaving Mignon entirely alone, and with no better guardians than 
Flora and Prue, caused him to ask himself if he were mad to think of 
thus abandoning her? 

Philip La Mert might appear upon the scene, although that was 
scarcely probable, as only a week ago had he seen an announcement 
in some paper of the departure of that gentleman for the Continent, or 
Flora might by hook or crook obtain the society of one or another of 
those objectionable friends in whom her soul delighted, or bad news 
might come to Mignon of her sister, and there would be nobody by to 
soften the blow to her. And yet these objections rose one by one 
simply to be demolished. Of evil intent to Mignon, Adam firmly 
believed Philip to be guiltless, and for many reasons he was not likely 
to desire to place himself in her way. As to Flora’s acquaintances, she 
would find it a difficult matter to discover one within fifty miles of 
London town ; and as to her society, he had long ago perceived that it 
was not likely to corrupt Mignon. 

“Our first and third thoughts,” says Dugald Stewart, “will be 
found to coincide.” 

It was in accordance with this theory that Adam presently rang the 
bell, sent for Prue and desired her to have everything in readiness 
fur his departure early the following morning. 

Returning to her mistress and acquainting her with the orders 
just received, that young lady received the intelligence without utter- 
ing a single word. 

* * * * * * * 
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In the dead of the night Adam suddenly awoke with a start, and a 
conviction that something unusual had just happened or was happen- 
ing. Had he heard the touch of a hand upon his door, or the sound 
of a fuotfall on the gravel without, or did some voice call upon him in 
that urgent imperative whisper that suffices to awaken the deepest 
sleeper ? He could not tell. 

Springing from his bed he went to the open window and looked 
abroad. He could just make ovt the outlines of the trees and bushes ; 
but in the garden nothing stirred, and the midnight silence was intense 
and unbroken. And yet he was certain that the sound by which he 
had been awakened was an unusual one. There is within us some 
vigilant quality that is only exercised when every other faculty is at rest, 
that permits all ordinary sounds to pass unheeded while we sleep, but 
that instantly sounds the alarum when anything unusual or fraught 
with danger to us is abroad; and Adam never doubted that he had 
been awakened by some cause that it behoved him to at once ascertain. 

He hastily threw on some clothes, and softly unlatching his door, 
went out into the passage, which was in total darkness. Noiselessly 
proceeding along it, he came to Mignon’s door, and with a start of 
fear, found that it was a little way opep, usually it was closely shut. 

Was she walking in her sleep, and, possessed by the thought of 
Muriel even in her dreams, had she wandered out of her room into the 
garden or road in search of her ? 

He hesitated a moment, pushed the door open, and entered. His 
heart was beating violently ; he could have faced the most frightful 
danger with a cooler hand, a steadier pulse than he now boasted ; the 
ugly feelings of the assassin or the thief seemed to be upon him as he 
advanced to the centre of the apartment and looked around him. 
Then, as he leoked, he forgot himself in a keen sensation of relief. 
Whatever the sound might have been that awakened him, it was not 
caused by Mignon, who lay asleep on the bed, her face disclosed by 
the subdued light of a taper that burned on a little table by her side. 

She was there, Adam had no occasion for uneasiness concerning her ; 
having assured himself therefore of the fact of her safety, why did he 
not then retire as noiselessly as he entered ? 

Instead of which he stood, his feet rooted to the ground, absolutely 
without power to move, and had she opened her eyes at that moment 
he could not have made good his escape; his whole being was merged 
in the rapture, the luxury of regarding her.... 


“sideways her face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed 
By tenderest pressure a faint damask mouth, 
To slumbering pout; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew lipped-rose ... .” 
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He had said to himself that very morning that he did not love her, 
nay, that he would not have her love if he could... . but to-night 
the veil of deceit fell from his heart, and he knew that the choicest 
good that earth contained for him was bound up in that lovely, 
sleeping, maiden yonder .... How young she looked, how innocent ! 
no more than a child that was fallen asleep with a smile on its lips, 
and not a care or a thought for the morrow .... He crept a pace or 
two nearer, nearer yet, knelt beside her, then saw with a pang how 
dark were the shadows under her eyes, how thin the little hand had 
grown, that slender blue-veined hand, with its mockery of a circlet 
shining upon it ! 

It was so near to him that his moustache actually brushed it, and 
as he looked, carried away by a wild, uncontrollable longing, he set 
his lips against it with a touch no rougher than that of a feather 
might be; but light as it was, the touch sufficed to scatter her dreams, 
to unseal her blue eyes, and as, half waking, she stretched out her 
white arms towards him, he fell face downwards on the ground, lying 
hidden in the shadow of the bed. “ Muriel!” she murmured, 
“‘ Muriel!” then sighing, she sank into slumber again, 


“ Self-folding, like a flower 
That faints into itself at evening hour.” 


* * * * > * * 


At the same moment that Mignon in her sleep uttered her sister’s 
name, a woman who stood without in the garden, her face turned 
upwards to the window in which the faint light shone, stretched out 
her yearning arms towards the unconscious girl. 

“Thou art safe, my beloved,” she whispered, “.. . . in the keeping 
art thou of one who loves and will guard thee....safe”.... She 
bowed her head upon her hands, shaken by an agony of longing, then 
stretched out her arms again, crying, “if I might come to thee—my 
heart ....my heart....if I might come to thee.... but to me 
....tome....” she shuddered, drew her cloak more closely about 
her, as though the night winds chilled her to the bone, then with a 
last look upwards, and a voiceless prayer, faded away in the half-light 
like a shadow. 

Thus, love's vigil kept over her from within, from without, 
Mignon slept, and they who watched knew not how powerless was the 
love of either to shield her from the fate that was creeping upon her, 
nor guessed that never had she stood in peril so dire as that which 
menaced her then. 

Could Adam have known, could he have foreseen the future, he would 
have gathered her there and then to his breast, he would have braved 
her dislike, even her loathing, rather than have left her exposed to 
the fearful risks she afterwards ran; aye, he would have forfeited the 
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chance of that voluntary relinquishment of herself to him, that he had 
all along vowed to be the only gift from her that could perfectly 
satisfy and content him. 

A little longer therefore he knelt beside her; then lifting one 
of those long bright tresses that flooded all the pillow with their 
sunshine, to his lips, he rose and went quietly away. So, in the time 
to come, he saw her always, a child with the innocence of childhood 
on brow and lip; nor could he ever picture her as any other than she 
looked that night, not even when he knew that he ought to think of her 
with the brand of shame upon her brow; nay, this presentment of her 
as she had been, was afterwards to come between him and the likeness 
of her as she was, so that he should know not her features nor 
recognise in the outcast, the beautiful little child-wife that he had so 
deeply loved. 


Cuaptern XXXYV. 


“One torment spared 
Would give a pang to jealous misery 
Worse than the torment’s self.” 


“Tr I had only known what it was going to be,” said Flora, wiping 


her eyes with indignant energy, “I never, never would have married, 
much less have had a family !” 

“There, there,” said Colin, putting his arm round her, “don’t ery, 
Tlorry ; you won't be here for long, you know,” and he essayed to 
stem the torrents of tears that drenched, but could not dim, his wife’s 
blooming cheeks. 

Beauty in distress, provided she manages that same distress 
becomingly, always moves the heart of man, and shall we lower 
brave, honest Colin in the reader’s eyes if we admit that Flora’s 
comeliness of person influenced him to a degree of which he himself 
was scarcely aware, and that caused him to display towards her a 
leniency that had she been a plain woman he never would have 
done ? 

From the highest rank to the lowest, beauty has privileges accorded 
to it for which ugliness sighs in vain; and is it not notorious that 
in the lowest class of all, it is rarely found that a man will ill-use his 
mate if she be handsome ? 

“T ought not to have to stay here at all,” said Flora crossly ; 
“indeed I consider it perfectly ridiculous that I am not going to 
Glenluce with you to-day. Taffy and Colin could easily have come, 
and Mignon would have taken care of Floss—the child cares to have 
nobody else with her, indeed I am not of the slightest use here so 
far as I can see!” 

“ Then you ought to be,” said Colin gravely, as he took his arm 
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away from his wife’s shoulders. “It is time we started,” he added, 
turning to Adam, who just then made his appearance; “ but where 
is Mignon ?” 

“Tt is early yet,” said Adam indifferently, “and I would not have 
her disturbed.” 

“How considerate of you!” said Flora ironically ; “ nevertheless, 
is not that Mignon herself yonder ?” 

They were standing close to the gate outside which the carriage 
waited, and at that moment there came quickly through the adjoin- 
ing one a little figure in white, that at sight of Flora and Colin 
shrank back as though dismayed. Recovering herself, however, 
Mignon came slowly forward, a little out of breath with running, 
her colour changing from red to white, from white to red again, her 
eyes downcast, full of a proud and wistful trouble too deep for tears. 
She had thought to find Adam alone, she did not know even whether 
his great dislike for her would permit him to say one word of farewell, 
and perhaps he would shame her before his people; but be that as 
it might, her gentle heart forbade the thought that he should depart 
without a God-speed from her .... he had been her friend once, 
her benefactor always, and however cruel he might be, she could 
never forget that. 


“You are only just in time,” said Flora, taking out her watch and 
looking at it. “You have ten minutes” (to Colin) “in which to 
catch your train. Good-bye!” 

And she held up her cheek to be kissed. But Colin was not 
attending to her; he was looking at Mignon. 

“Perhaps you'll change your mind,” he said kindly, “and come 
over with Flora and the children, though indeed it is a very great 


pity that you are not coming with us to-day—— 

“It is rather too late to recommence that old argument,” said 
Flora serenely ; “ meanwhile don’t blame me if you arrive at one end 
of the platform just in time to see your train whisking out at 
the other !” 

“ Well, good-bye, Mignon,” said Colin, giving her hand an affec- 
tionate squeeze, and then—and then—it was Adam’s turn to wish her 
farewell, and for one miserable moment it seemed to her that he 
meant to go away, in disgust with her, without one word. 

And then she all at once found her slender hand in his, and was it 
by chance or of a purpose that in that hand there lay a tiny knot of 
flowers no bigger than a shilling, of which the meanings were all 
kind and gentle, for she had learned their language and understood 
it? His own hand closed so amply over all that neither of the on- 
lookers could have told of the poor little peace-offering hazarded 
and accepted, then, the hand-clasp over, Adam stood alone. ‘“ Good- 
bye, Mignon,” he said. 
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Her lips moved as though in response, but uttered no sound; she 
was indeed on the verge of wild words and weeping, but this he 
could not know as at last he turned away, and with a word or two 
to Flora, seated himself beside Colin in the carriage. 

“Good-bye !” said Flora, as the horses started, “and don’t forget 
my love to Phillis,’ she added to Adam as he leant forward, looking 
to the last for that glance fiom Mignon, without which, he said to 
himself, he should take but a heavy heart to Scotland that day. 

“TI won't forget,’ he said mechanically, his eyes still fixed on 
Mignon. To his dying day he never forgot the pattern of the gown 
she wore that morning, or the fashion of her hair ; but the secret that 
her eyes guarded was a secret to the last, for not until the carriage 
had disappeared did she stir or look up. Then she turned and walked 
soberly enough along the garden path by Flora’s side, who was far 
too full of her own woes to take heed of those of anybody else. 

How irresistible is the eloquence of a thoroughly selfish person 
who discourses upon his grievances, and what a splendid power of 
rhetoric he possesses! Confused by no paltry considerations for the 
comfort of other people, he will sweep you away on a current of superb, 
because unconscious, egotism, and discourse upon his wrongs with a 
brilliancy and vigour that it would be folly indeed to expect from a 
mere ordinary clod who is basely guided by the promptings of duty 
and hampered by the deterrent pulls of courtesy and conscience. 

But Mignon heeded not Flora’s flights of eloquence: five words 
were ringing in her ears that had summarily checked the tears that 
just now had seemed imminent—* Give my love to Phillis !” 

And why, pray, should that message have been entrusted to Adam, 
not Colin ? 

No doubt he would give it her . . . . was he not now on his road 
to her, to this girl upon whose sweetness and tenderness he might 
well be glad to repose himself, seeing how wretched was his married 
life. . . . Nay, might it not be that he loved her also, had loved her 
always, though his goodness of heart and self-sacrificing impulse 
of generosity had impelled him to commit the folly of marrying 
another ? 

“ Adam will see Phillis every day?” she said, breaking in abruptly 
upon F'lora’s peroration, much to the disgust and astonishment of that 
young matron. 

“TT suppose so,” she said indifferently ; “ indeed I should say they will 
be inseparable, they were always very good friends! Are you 
growing jealous ?’ She paused to look sharply at Mignon. “If £o, I 
am disappointed in you! I have quite admired your method of keeping 
Adam the gardener at a distance, and gave you credit for being an 
apt disciple of Mrs. Porter.” 

“And who was Mrs. Porter ?’ said Mignon, turning her head aside 
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“Don't you know? ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson (a propos of his 
marriage with that lady), ‘it wasa love-match on both sides. Sir, she 
had a notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover like her 
dog.’ ” 

“ But he is not my lover,” were the words that sprang to, yet did 
not pass, Mignon’s lips. 

Then she said aloud, “ And why should one not treat a dog well? 
It is only a bad and cruel heart that takes advantage of a dumb 
defenceless brute. ... And I have never treated Adam, no indeed, 
in a bad way. How could I do that when he has been the best 
friend to me that a girl ever had ?” 

“ He is a very excellent person, no doubt,” said Flora, shrugging 
her shoulders; “unfortunately, these highly respectable people are 
extremely difficult to fall in love with—as you evidently find it!” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Mignon softly, “ he attracted—Phillis !” 

“She is a little fool,” said Flora placidly, “and just as ridiculous in 
her ideas as he is—they would have suited each other down to the 
ground, I verily believe. Not but what 1 daresay you and he will 
manage after a bit to ‘worry along, as Mark Twain says, as well 
as the rest of the badly matched married people in the world!” 

They had reached the house by now, and Flora, to whom the study 
of the concerns of any but her own was inexpressibly fatiguing, resorted 
briskly to her own woes. 

“ Now that we are up,” she said, “I should like to know what we 
are going to do with ourselves at this unholy hour? Talk about the 
early bird getting the worm; I heartily agree with Dundreary, the 
more fool the worm to be up so early !” 

A footman entered bearing the morning’s letters, which he handed 
to Mrs. Dundas. Mignon was in the act of leaving the room when an 
exclamation from Flora arrested her steps. 

“ What do you think ?” cried that young matron, her face beaming 
with smiles. ‘Elise (my most intimate friend) says that Mr. Colquhoun, 
who is one of the shooting party at Marly, told her yesterday that 
I was the very ¢mage of Lely’s portrait of the beautiful Lady B—— 
at Hampton Court, one of the most famous belles of her time! There 
is a nasty simper about most of that man’s pictures,” she added 
thoughtfully, “I hope there is not one about this—not that it 
will bear the least resemblance to me, if it has! I must go and 
see it” (briskly). “I shall not rest until I know whether itis a com- 
pliment or a libel. Supposing we go this very afternoon ?” 

“Why not this morning ?” said Mignon quickly, upon whom 
there had fallen a great longing to be out in the free air and alone 
with her own thoughts. Once arrived at the Court it would be easy 
enough to give Flora the slip. 

“ At this time of day,” said Flora, looking mistrustfully out of the 
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open window, as though the beautiful fresh morning were something 
likely to seriously disagree with her; ‘ why, the place will not even 
be open !” 

“ But Bushey Park will,” said Mignon, almost feverishly, “and the 
carriage will be back from the station in a few minutes, and it would 
save a lot of trouble to go now——” 

Vanity carried the day. In five minutes (for like all handsome 
people she never took the length of time: over her toilette that a 
plain woman does) Flora, all impatience to behold Lady B——’s 
presentment, had announced to the astonished coachman her inten- 
tion of proceeding immediately to Bushey Park. 

As they went along the familiar way, it seemed to Mignon that a 
great many years must have elapsed since she rode in a van, and 
dodged the French governess beneath the chestnut-trees. 

And when at last they came to that imperial avenue which the girl 
had last seen in its splendid array of rosy white and pearly red—a 
sight that she had deemed one to be held fast within the memory 
when even faces had faded from the recollection, that too was in no 
wise the same; nor did the morning seem to her as exquisite as that 
spring one when she had met Philip and taken the first step towards 
accomplishing her destiny. 

“ We may as well get out and walk up the avenue,” said Flora in 
a dissatisfied tone— dissatisfied that she had not received one glance of 
admiration throughout the drive, and her vanity was absolutely 
clamouring for nourishment. Afar off, beneath the trees, she had 
discovered the figure of a man, that even at this distance bore a 
presentable air; she would see if in passing, she could not make hii 
look at her. 

Mignon was looking about her in search of the precise spot where 
she and Lu-Lu had so distinguished themselves. Had she passed it? 
But no! it was a little farther on, and... . and who was this 
who came slowly towards her, his eyes downcast, his bearing 
listless and weary, his beauty as faded as was that of the avenue 
itself, as worn and sad and weary a man as ever walked abroad in the 
early morning? Still without looking up, he approached more 
nearly, was passing them, nay, had already passed, when Flora with 
a sudden ery of welcome, turned, extended a ready hand, and— 

“ You here, of all people in the world ?” she exclaimed in her high, 
clear voice. “ Who would have dreamt of finding any one in or near 
town at this time of year ?” 

He looked up with a start and an involuntary frown, the loud, 
raised voice seeming to impress him disagreeably. He recognised her 
face, although he could not recall her name or where he had last seen 
it. Something of this doubt communicating itself to his glance, 
Flora reddened with ill-concealed vexation. 
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“Don’t you remember Flora Dundas?” she said; “we have met 
often enough in Dublin !” 

He remembered now, and made his apologies with due politeness. 
Flora had been right in saying that he had never been an admirer 
of hers; her style, manner, and conversation had alike been dis- 
pleasing to his fastidious taste, and he disliked nothing so much as a 
woman who is described by superlatives, with a “but” at the end. 
He liked no fruit without taste, no flower without scent ; harmony in 
all things pleased him, and he found none in Mrs. Dundas. 

“TI had no idea that you had a taste for sylvan pleasures,” said 
Flora. ‘I should have looked for you anywhere rather than here !” 

“As I for you,” he said carelessly ; “but I happen to have a little 
place close by to which I come sometimes, and as I am fond of this 
old avenue I often stroll in here.” 

“ Alone?” said Flora, raising her eyebrows, with a peculiar inflexion 
in her voice that he perfectly understood. 

* Quite alone,” he answered. 

‘‘Then he has not married that woman,” said Flora to herself ; 
“and what is more, he never will now.” 

Aloud she said— 

“T have been very remiss in not introducing to you my sister, Mrs. 
Montrose.” 

Then Philip, turning with a violent start, saw standing at a few 
paces from him—Mignon. 

She was very pale, her hands were clasped tightly together—so 
much he gathered in the space of a moment; but he had not looked 
at her, he felt that he dared not, that more terrible to bim than any 
other sight upon earth might be to him the answer to the question 
asked by his eyes. 

The formal introduction over, he did not stir, he could not; but 
all at once he became conscious that a little hand, cold as his own, 
was touching his. . . . and then with a mighty effort he took it, and 
looked up. She would not have given him her hand thus had she 
known all; her husband had plainly told her nothing, and in her 
eyes as yet he was not the thing accursed that he had schooled 
himself to believe that he was. 

Nevertheless the touch of her hand seemed to scorch him; he 
relinquished it with haste, and turned to Flora. 

“TJ had no idea that you were the sister of Mr. Montrose,” he said 
in a strangely dull, mechanical fashion. ‘‘ He was never with you in 
Dublin, I think ?” 

“Never!” said Flora. “You do not know him ?” 

“T have met him,” said Mr. La Mert. 

“We heard that you were abroad,” said Flora. 

“JT have been and returned,” he said absently, his mind busy with 
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the riddle that Mr. Montrose’s sister should introduce him to Mr. 
Montrose’s wife. Could it be possible that she knew nothing of his 
love-suit to Mignon, or of other and more perilous matters ? 

Flora too was asking herself what on earth had come to this man, 
once the wildest, wittiest, most delightful companion a woman of 
fashion could ever hope to have by her side? 

“ He was taking his misfortunes to heart with a vengeance,” she 
said to herself contemptuously, then turned and asked him was he 
going in her direction, in such fashion that, having no excuse ready, 
he went with the two young women on their way. 

A child’s touch would have drawn him onward, or plucked him 
back . . . . with one-half of his soul he longed to look at Mignon, to 
hear her voice ; with the other half he dreaded to take his first con- 
scious regard of her, not as the little sweetheart that he had so loved 
and coveted, but as the sister of the woman he had cruelly betrayed, 
and as the possible avenger of that woman’s fate. 

For days he had been dwelling near her, the one burning question 
upon his lips that it was imperative he should ask her, yet had been 
unable to summon sufficient courage to ask it, and now that he was 
face to face with her, it seemed more impossible still. 

Nay, when the opportunity came half an hour later, he cast it from 
him, to Mignon’s confusion and despair, and the manner of his refusal 
was in this wise. 

In the midst of Flora’s search for the charming Lady B , at 
which Mr. La Mert had assisted with so much politeness as to cause 
that young matron to reverse her hastily formed decision on his dul- 
ness, he became aware of a soft little hand upon his arm, and turning 
quickly, discovered Mignon’s lovely troubled face looking into his own. 

“T want to speak to you,” the girl said in a whisper; “but she 
must not hear us. Can we not watch our opportunity and give her 
the slip ?” 

The schoolgirl expression fell oddly from her lips, the request was 
odder still. One would have said that he was thoroughly aware of its 
strangeness as he withdrew his arm and cried sternly, almost 
fiercely — 

“ No, Mignon, no!” 

_ He would not lose this one hour of her company, of her kind, 
sweet, unconscious looks and ways ; it might be the last, the very last, 
occasion that she would regard him without hatred and loathing, the 
evil store of the future was all too well assured to him, but this one 
precious hour of breathing space was his, and he would not let it go! 

Mignon’s hand fell slowly by her side; the eager light faded out of 
her face, leaving it grey and chill . . . . she had so longed for him, 
so reckoned on him, and now... . he liked her no longer, he 
had grown weary of her as had all the rest. 
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“T have found the picture,” said Flora, swooping down upon the 
pair with an angry rustle of her sweeping skirts, “and it is nothing 
more or less than a gross libel. The eyes are brown, not grey, the 
mouth is at least two sizes larger than mine, and she has only one 
dimple, and that is in her chin! I shall tell Mr. Colquhoun when I 
see him that the neat time he goes hunting for chance resemblances 
he had better take his spectacles and his wits abroad with him !” 


Cuarrer XXXVI. 
“The spirit culls 

Unfaded amaranth when wild it strays 

Through the old garden ground of boyish days. 
‘You frightened him,” raid Mis. Dundas, tying her bonnet-atrings 
with calm decision. “In polite society, my dear, young women do 
not request men whom they have never in their lives met before to 
retire with them into quiet corners for private conversation! I saw a 
look of positive fright on the poor man's face when you asked him 
to go with you to the Maze, indeed I may say he almost clung to me 
till we got back to the carriag:!” 

Mignon, who stood at the window, prayer-book in hand, attired 
in a fresh Sunday morning gown and bonnet, made no reply, unless 
a blush can be accounted one, s0 Flora proceedel at ease with her 
oration. _ 

“There is no greater mistake than to fusten on to a man (shaking 
her head) ; he always likes to be a free agent, and the moment he feels 
he is bound to do a thing he shies away from doing it. I should not 
be at all surprised that he has not called here because he is afraid of 
your making a dead eet at him; though if you had not been in such 
a hurry to jump down his throat, he might rather have admire] you, 
for you are possessed of two recommendations to his favour: you are 
fair, and you are married, still he is the last man in the world to 
pardon such lack of savoir faire and experience as yoa displayed a 
week ago!” 

Sha glanced complacently at her own reflection, looking at herse! 
first over one shoulder then over the other. 

“Tf I were not a very amiable person,” she continued, as she drew 
on her gloves, “I should be extremely angry with you, for what could 
ba more irritating than to be dying of ennui as I am, and to know 
that a charming man is close by who, but for your stupidity, would 
be coming to see me every other day? Such a splendid opportunity 
as I have got too, Colin, father, and Adam all away, either of whom 
would have guarded their doors jealously against him !” 

“ And by the way,” she added, “ have you been writing to Adam ?” 
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Mignon shook her head. Apparently her husband found it as 
difficult to write to her as she found it to write to him ; perhaps he 
too had begun and never finished more than one letter; perhaps he 
had never thought about the matter at all. 

“If you should be seized with a fit of affection,” continued Flora, 
“don’t mention Mr. Philip in your missive, or we shall have Adam 
the Gardener's substantial form flying back on the wings of the wind, 
and bad as our existence is, we don’t want his company to make 
it worse.” 

“Perhaps Phillis did not find his company so very unbearable,” 
thought Mignon to herself, as she followed her sister-in-law 
downstairs and out into the quiet road, along which was passing 
the string of Sabbath morning folk, that went to church every 
Sunday of its life with an agreeable sense of duty performed, that 
became positive pleasure when accompanied by peace of mind, fatness 
of pocket, and a consciousness of possessing better clothes and 
prospects than its neighbour. 

“Nothing could possibly have fallen out more delightfully for 
seeing something of the poor fellow, if you had not scared him out of 
his wits,” said Flora, taking up her parable. Did I not say to him, 
‘We are two forlorn women dying of ennui, without even the dis- 
traction of quarrelling with each other, and with both our husbands 
away, and could a stronger inducement possibly be offered to such a 
man as Mr. Philip? I shall never get another such chance so long 
as I live !” 

“But he said he would come,” ventured Mignon, blushing 
guiltily, “and it is only a week ago; he may make his appearance 
yet.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” said Flora, closing her parasol, with empbasis as 
they reached the church-door. ‘He has probably gone abroad—he 
never stays long in one place; we are not in the least likely to see 
him again !” 

“Not in the least likely to see him again!” 

These were the words that Mignon carried in with her through 
the church-door, that rang in her ears as she knelt and tried to pray, 
that stared at her from the open book that lay on her knees as she 
sat waiting for the clergyman to begin the service. 

Flora having arranged smelling-bottle, footstool, and prayer-book 
to her satisfaction, proceeded to look out for possible new bonnets and 
unlikely new men. 

She usually brought her two sons, making their small souls sick 
within them as they sat bolt upright, holding on by their eyelids to 
the vicar’s hook nose, lest sleep should overcome and ensure them a 
sound whipping later in the day. On one occasion Floss had been 
brought, but on that young person inquiring in awe-struck tones of 
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Taffy, “Is that Dawd ?” when the clergyman entered in his white 
robes, the experiment had not been repeated. 

Flora’s glance roving from face to face presently lighted upon one 
that communicated to her a shock of astonishment and pleasure. 
Mignon, sitting at some distance, very pale and still, became all at 
once aware that some male influence was at work upon Flora that 
had set all her airs and graces in full play, much as you may see a 
frisky young larch-tree go a-bobbing and a-curtseying when a May 
breeze goes at it full tilt. 

Looking about her for the cause of this excitation of nerves and 
charms, Mignon, with a sudden stound of pain and joy, beheld Philip 
sitting at a considerable distance, clothed and in his right mind; in 
other words, looking pretty much as any other gentleman of a Sunday 
morning might do, and not much more dejected than any other 
member of the male sex present. 

It is difficult to look as miserable when we are properly clad as 
when we are ragged and out at elbows. So long as we don’t write our 
wretchedness in big capitals over our clothes, there are many people 
who will not discover the small writing that is inscribed upon our 
features. 

He was looking at neither of the young women who honoured him 


with so intent a regard; he had already seen Mignon enter, marked 
her weary step and attitude, and now his head, bent on his hand, was 
thinking . . . . and his thoughts were such as he had done well to 
leave without the church-door, for they made him deaf as the dead 
to the words to which he had presumably come to hearken. 

“ When the wicked man turneth away from the sin that he hath 


committed . 

Mechanically he stood up with the rest, and “‘eijag asked himself 
when and where he had heard those words last ... . and did the 
service always begin with them ? 

His hands were empty, it had not occurred to him to bring a 
prayer-book, indeed he would not have known where to seek one. 

By degrees the rufflings of Flora’s plumage ceased, she grew sulky, 
and would have liked to pinch somebody. This man did not even see her; 
formerly he had not required to be told when a handsome woman was 
sitting at a distance of forty yards from him, nevertheless she found 
one crumb of solid substantial comfort in the thought that there he 
was, and there he was likely to remain for the present, and it should go 
hard with her if he got away from the church without her inter- 
cepting him. And she sank on her knees with slightly recovered 
good humour, having first ascertained that Mignon was minding her 
book, and apparently doing nothing whatever to attract his attention. 

The girl, too, was hugging to her ‘breast the thought that presently— 
but ah! surely, surely, she would speak to him once more, walk by 
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his side and hear his voice, and she too could afford to wait patiently 
until the service was over. 

And Philip, his head still supported by his hand, his eyes fixed on 
the dusty stool at his feet, was recalling how Sunday after Sunday, 
when the first fever of his love-fit was upon him, he had come to this 
church, and, himself unseen, watched his unconscious little sweetheart 
kusy at her prayers in the midst of the great empty pew that stretched 
away to right and left of her, while Prue, vigilant as any dragon, sat 
in another just as long and dreary behind her. 

Nay, it was in this very church that the love which hitherto had 
been formless and without name had suddenly leaped iuto vigorous, 
conscious life, and there had come to him the knowledge that she was 
his very heart, his life, that live without her he could not, that win 
her he must and would, yea, in this very house of God had tuken root 
in his mind the sinful resolve that had fulfilled itself in a curse, of 
which the fruit was fatal and more bitter between his lips than had 
been death itself. 

Good men have been led astray by the overmastering temptation of 
evil, but this man, who was deemed sinful as men go, had been led 
into his crowning wickedness by the power (hitherto unexeried) 
which purity and goodness had possessed to attract him. He had 
had a surfeit of sin, he knew her loathsome features all too well, he 
had grown to sicken at her touch, to find but corruption in all she 
breathed upon ; he would have no more of her, but would woo virtue, 
that stain'ess maid, and in the new delights that she would a‘ford to 
lim lose his old, disfigured self; there would fall from him a3 a 
mantle that sick weary disgust of his own life and surroundings that 
had once or twice almost tempted him to that basest of cowardly 
crimes, self-destruction. 

And through the dark night of his gloom and diszontent the girl 
Mignon had pierced 1 ke a-sunbeam, and perhaps because he had met 
her first with the bonnie flowers of the May morning over her head and 
under her feet, he asscciated her always in his own mind afterwards 
with all things fragrant, sweet, and lovesome, whereas that other to 
whom his love was due had gradually come to be inseparably connected 
in his mind with the thought of annoyance and weariness. For the 
latter had committed the unpardonable sin (it is one that a man never 
forgives) of wearying him. A woman may storm, lie, deceive, be in- 
conveniently fond of, or immoderately jealous of a man, and he may 
forgive her all these sins and many more; but once let her make him 
thoroughly uncomfortable in mind, body, and soul, once let his asso- 
ciations of her be unpleasant, not pleasant ones, and all is over, and 
so long as she lives she will never regain her empire over that man. 

A woman, at the mere mention of whose name a train of pleasant 
associations will arise, will maintain her hold over a man’s heart or 
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fancy long after the furnaces of passion have become cold and grey ; 
nay, even after the woman has passed away the association may, and 
oftentimes does, remain, as the scent of a flower will outlive the 
flower itself. 

If a man who has exhausted his stock of patience for the follies 
that wait upon the passions would answer truthfully the question what 
he most desired in a wife, he would reply, one who made him thoroughly 
happy. For oh! though a man may go down on his knees on 
an emergency, make vehement love on occasion, and occasionally fill 
the position of a hero with considerable grace, yet, when he does 
settle down, he dearly loves a woman who makes him comfortable! 

He cannot always be in heroics, always sighing, dying, and rampag- 
ing; he wants something more satisfying and less fatiguing. ‘Io the 
woman who places him on good terms with himself, and who never 
worries him, he will be faithful to his life’s end. 

Now the poor creature who stood in Philip's mind for the exact 
antithesis of Mignon, being pure, could not rest contented in sin, but 
lived always in a fever of remorse and shame that made peace or 
comfort impossible to her, and drove away all chance of anything but 
misery for herse!f and fellow-sinner. Day by day the chain that 
bound them grew more and more heavy, day by day they sickened of 
each other’s society, and dully looking ahead to the life that they 
were doomed to drag out together, peered in each other’s faces with 
a loathing that was almost hatred. That she did not even love him 
he had in those past days grown to believe, else why had he heard 
again and again upon her sleeping lips the cry of “ Gabriel! Gabriel !” 
uttered too with a passion that his own name had never called forth ? 

Nevertheless he had then no thought of turning back; he had 
promised to mury her when he should be free, and he would keep 
his word to the letter . . . . or so he had always said to himself until 
a certain morning in the month of May. Looking back upon this 
time, many things became clear to him that had then seemed dark, 
and he understood now why Muriel had prevailed upon him to go to 
that little place of his, unvisited for years, whence she could steal 
now and again for peeps of her sister, whom she dared not seek openly 
until in the eyes of the world she was—honest. 

And as he sat and thought, still with down-bent head, unconscious 
of the risings up and down kneelings of the worshippers around him, 
his heart grew hot within him with anger as he thought that if 
Muriel’s pride (ever the real barrier between them) had not been co 
intense and morbid that he had never been able to draw from her one 
word concerning her people or relatives, that this miserable complication 
would never have come to pass, that then he would have loved Mignon 
as a sister, not with this fatal love that had already entailed upon his 
soul a guilt the full measure of which he had not as yet ascertained. 
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He raised his head and looked across at Mignon, regarding her 
from an entirely new point of view. It seemed to him that he 
should never again get back to the first impression he had of her... . 
At the present moment he was seeking in her face for a resemblance 
to her sister. No, there was no resemblance. Features, colouring, 
expression, even dimples, were all different ; a man might see the two 
girls side by side and never dream that the same blood ran in the veins 
of each. As he looked at Mignon her face faded, and another rose 
before him in its stead—a face young, fresh, far more beautiful even 
than Mignon’s (though not in his eyes), and but a few years older, 
who had loved, pitied, and sacrificed herself for him, and to whomn— 
a poor return for the wasted treasure of her youth, innocence, and 
beauty—he had vowed a vow, and then dishonoured himself for ever 
by breaking it! 

Where was she now, and to what fate had she hurried away on 
that day when she found his diary, and discovered his love for another 
woman? He had not needed to tell her of his contemplated baseness, 
she had discovered it for herself, and in her agony, and heeding not 
that she herself destroyed the last chance of returning to her sister, 
she had disappeared from his sight, and though he had sought her in 
many lands, and though at that very time detectives were busy in 
every great city in England and abroad, watching for her among the 
lowly workers of the earth as among the sisterhood of the frail, 
he had sought her in vain, and of late had come to believe that 
neither he, nor Mignon, nor any other that loved her would see her 
face again, for that she was dead. 

And if it were so, then he would never dare to take Mignon’s hand 
again, or speak her name... . he would go his way, a man who 
knew himself to be a murderer before God, and Mignon’s fate would 
be to watch and wear her life away for the sister who would never 
return to her. 

But if Muriel were found, if she would accept at his hands the 
tardy reparation he offered her, then there might be some scanty 
store of peace for him in the days that were to come, and perhaps, 
after a long while, Mignon might be able to find it in her heart to 
forgive him. 

He had returned hither, not to see Mignon, but because he had a 
conviction that if Muriel were living she would probably be coming from 
time to time to steal a look at her sister. Perhaps Mignon had news 
of her. . . . could assist him in his search ; and so, having failed to 
summon up courage to pay that promised visit to Mrs. Dundas of 
which mention has been made, he had come to church that morning 
with the determination of no longer postponing the evil day, but of 
seeing and having speech with Mignon, if she so willed. 

The ordeal must be faced ; why not now as well as any other time ? 
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And then he wakened with a start to the fact that the pulpit was 
empty, that the church-goers had departed, that he was sitting all 
alone with empty pews before and behind him, and that a pair of 
blue eyes were looking into his, and that the sweetest voice in all 
the world was saying to him in a whisper, “Flora says, are you 
going to stay here for the afternoon service, or don't you think it 
would be pleasanter to come back with us to luncheon ?” 


Cuarter XXXVII. 


‘* And when I came to feel how far above 
All fancy, pride, and fickle maidenhood, 
All earthly pleasures, all imagined good, 
Was the warm tremble of a devout kiss... ” 


In the churchyard without—for, unlike most churches nowadays, 
there was a God’s-acre attached to this one, where the dead might 
repose themselves, and have some chance of keeping their memories 
green in the hearts of their friends—Flora impatiently waited and 
wondered, and asked herself, was the man mad, or was she to so trouble 
her head about him ? 

But when he came through the doorway at Mignon’s side, hat in 
hand, his eyes looking as though the sun had got into and dazzled 
them, she forgave him all his sins on the spot, for was he not a man, 
and a well-favoured one, and had she not as catholic a love for his 
sex as she had a hatred for her own? 

“Do you do swms in church ?” she said laughingly, as their hands 
met, “or were you digesting the German idea, that in the next world 
all inefficient clergymen are condemned to read the bad sermons 
they have preached in this ?” 

“T was doing neither,” said Philip, “ but I fear I am rather a bad 
subject for church, or at least so three old women seemed to think who 
prodded me rather violently in the back, and, I fancy, rapped me at 
intervals on the head with hymn-books !” 

“ They found all your places for you,” said Flora, as they passed 
through the churchyard together; ‘“ but you neither accepted nor 
returned thanks for their favours!” 

He had recovered himself somewhat by now, and Mignon, as she 
followed the pair and caught snatches of their gay talk and laughter, 
fell to asking herself desperately what chance would she have of 
speaking with him alone that day ? 

At Mr. Montrose’s door Flora, entering, was surprised to find that 
her companion did not follow her, and he, turning and coming face to 
face with Mignon, was startled in his turn at the emotion the girl’s 
face betrayed. 

Flora, vigilant and impatient, cut short any words that might be 
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about to pass between them by crying out, “ Luncheon waits, and, 
like Gilpin, I am faint and—and—you mean to say that you actually 
cannot stay ?” 

“] have an engagement in the neighbourhood,” he said, “ but with 
your permission I will call later in the day.” And before Flora had 
recovered her breath, he had raised his hat and was gone. 

He had intended to enter, he wished to get his interview, that 
inevitable and painful interview, with Mignon over, but at the last 
moment there had come upon him a violent revulsion of feeling, and 
it had seemed to him that it would choke him to eat bread in Mignon’s 
company, to be a guest at the table where she sat, when if she knew 
all she would count the whole world not wide enough to come between 
them. 

“Tt could not have been you that time,” said Flora, as she sat five 
minutes later at luncheon. “Do you know that I do believe he thinks 
it improper to come here while we're in this husbandless state, though 
if he’s going to take to the proprieties in his old age, then all I can 
say is, the more’s the pity !” 

“ He is coming back ?” said Mignon, looking up hastily. 

“So he says!” remarked Flora, “but did he not make the same 
engagement the other day, and may he not fail to keep this one as he 
did that ?” Her voice was sharp, her fine plumes sat upon her with 
a neglected air, she appeared to be growing absolutely thinner under 
her long-continued deprivation of flirtation and admiration. 

As the meal progressed, however, she gradually became more 
amiable. Like all women of her build, she was more than something 
of a gourmande, and short of an insult to her complexion and clothes 
resented nothing so much as badly served and cooked food. 

“Tf England were not such a ridiculously strait-laced place,” she 
said, reverting to her grievances when the servants had left the room, 
“how pleasantly one could manage to rub along with a lawful husband 
and an acknowledged admirer! Whyshould we not have a cicisbeo a 
piece as a Spanish lady has, whose duty it is to attend her when 
she goes abroad, and make himself generally useful, ornamental, and 
agreeable, as husbands never do?” 

“ Are all husbands monsters?” said Mignon, rather indignantly. 

“ They are worse,” said Flora, with the calmness of settled con- 
viction ; “ they are bores, well-meaning ones no doubt; but when once 
they get up off their knees they cease to be either amusing or interest- 
ing. Of course they are necessary evils, but why in the name of all 
that is reasonable cannot one have a good-tempered sober-sides at home 
and an agreeable walking-stick for taking with one when one walks 
abroad? For unfortunately, my dear, the good estimable creature 
that one finds it safest to marry is very rarely from top to toe—present- 
able! Indeed there seems to be an absolute irreconcilability between 
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a man whose coat fits him to perfection and—virtue! In fact one may 
say that the excellence of his get-up is exactly in inverse ratio to the 
satisfactoriness of his morals, and he would probably be a detestable 
creature to marry, while the other honest soul does well enough 
asa spouse! The moral of all which is, that it would save a great 
deal of scandal, flirtation, and wickedness if Mrs. Grundy would only 
smile kindly on cicisbeos and allow them to be duly authorised and 
provided for in the marriage settlements !” 

“And if you might have one,” said Mignon, resting her chin on 
her slender hand, “ whom would you choose ?” 

* Philip La Mert,” replied Flora promptly ; “ that is to say, Philip 
as he used to be, not as he is now! He will soon be himself again, 
however; he has only grown a little rusty from disuse, and I have no 
doubt will be just as wild and delightful as ever, before long !” 

“T wonder if he will come ?” said Mignon, walking to the window 
and looking out, “and I wonder what time he means by late in the 
afternoon ?” 

“ Are you plotting to get him all to yourself, you ridiculous little 
babe-in-the-wood ?” said Flora, laughing outright ; ‘let me warn you 
then, my dear, that I do not intend to give you a chance of getting 
your infant mind corrupted by Mr. Philip’s gallant speeches! The 
children are expecting you upstairs, and there you had better remain. 
Of course you know the old adage about two being company, &c. 
You do? Then I need not impress its admirable common sense upon 
you. By the way, how do you like me in this dress? Don’t you 
think that new eau-de-Nil one suits me better? This makes me 
look rather stout, which I am not.” 

And she revolved slowly before Mignon’s abstracted eyes. 

“Tt looks very nice,” said the girl, recovering her wits with a start, 
“but I think, yes, I am sure I like the other one best,” and then she 
sighed, not at the thought of Flora’s gowns, but because she saw 
her chance of speech with Philip becoming more and more remote. . 
She stood for a long while without stirring after Flora had gone to 
be rearrayed, but started into intensest most wide-awake life as pre- 
sently the fuint sound of approaching footsteps fell upon her quick 
ears. 

Apparently Mr. La Mert’s engagement had been a short one; at 
any rate there he stood at the house-door, and finding it widely open 
and no servants about, he stood hesitating for a moment on the 
threshold. At that moment the dining-room door gently unclosed, 
and Mignon stood in the aperture. 

Placing her finger upon her lips she went forward on tiptoe, and 
taking him by the hand she drew him into the drawing-room. With 
her disengaged hand she softly closed the door, then led him to a 
chair, drew one close to him for herself, sat down on it, looked at him, 
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clasped her hands together, and gave the biggest, deepest, longest 
sigh any young woman ever heaved who was untrammelled by tight 
stays, or held in check by the usages of polite society. 

“You must not speak above a whisper,” said the girl, ‘‘or she will 
come down directly. She is putting on a pale green gown, and 
—and—I hope there are dozens of buttons, and hooks, and eyes, 
for we are not likely to get such a chance as this again for ages, and 
oh!” (here the whisper was abandoned for the round vigorous notes of 
hearty self-gratulation) ‘I never in all my life was so glad to see 
anybody as I am at this moment to see you !” 








